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“Within the field of corrective physical education lies a fre- 
quently neglected group of pupils. ... They are often left out 
of a planned program... . It is usual to place these young peo- 
ple in corrective classes or groups and then give them nothing 

to do... . Yet it has been found that only a small per cent of 
them should be resting. Most of them can take a light program 
of activity with good results. ... It is for the welfare of these 
pupils that this book is written.”—From the author’s intro- 
duction. 
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Here is a new kind of book—a professional book long needed—which 
presents a planned program for the pupils who cannot take part in the 
regular physical-education classes. It is based upon the author’s years of 
experience in developing such a program, and upon best modern practice. 
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This is an activity book. The many chapters on activities and games | 
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suitable for various types of restricted pupils offer a means of improving Jor 

the physical-education program for “modified” pupils, and for “cor- U 

rective” pupils. The 11 chapters offer helpful suggestions on almost C 

every teaching situation involving handicapped children, and explain Pa 

how to organize the activities for the most successful results. : 

9 Chapters of Activities and Games 

In these chapters a wealth of activities and games suitable for various k 

types of “modified” and “corrective” pupils are presented. Descriptions, CL 

rules, and diagrams make the procedure for each activity or game clear. I 

Order your copy today for ten-day free eramination. s 

Net professional price $1.60—10-day approval he 
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As Lhe Editor Sees It 





“Maddy (President of the National 
Music Camp, Interlochen, Mich.) and all 
other music educators are murderers. 
They are training musicians to take the 
bread and butter from union musicians, 
causing them to starve to death.” So 
said James C. Petrillo, President of the 
American Federation of Musicians, in 
1941. Actually, only about 3 per cent of the 
two million boys and girls in school bands 
and orchestras have the ability to become 
professional musicians, the remaining 97 
per cent will become supporters of better 
music, enjoyers and consumers, not pro- 
ducers. 

In July, 1942, Petrillo banned the In- 
terlochen broadcasts by school musicians. 
Since then, this “War on the school chil- 
dren of America” has been broadened to 
include broadcasts by high school bands 
and orchestras. 

In his published report of January, 
1944, for the year 1943, Petrillo states, 
“Nor was there in the year 1943 any other 
school band or orchestra on the networks 
and there never will be without the per- 
mission of the American Federation of 
Musicians.” 

The Vandenberg-Dondero Bill (H. R. 
1648) still reposes in the files of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. Last January the Senate 
unanimously passed it. 

If you are interested in school music— 
and we all are—will you do two things: 
(1) get a copy (free) of “Young Ameri- 
ca Fights for Constitutional Rights” from 
Mr. Joseph E. Maddy, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor, and after reading it (2) 
write your congressman a vigorous letter 
urging his immediate support for this 
bill. By so doing you will give school 
music a real lift. 


Be sure to read Miss Owen’s article 
in the December number describing how 
her school provides special compensation 
for teachers with extracurricular respon- 
sibilities. In nearly all schools these re- 
sponsibilities mean extra work with no 
correlative extra compensation. Undoubt- 
edly, recognizing the teachers’ contribu- 
tions in such a very definite and fair way 
would prove immensly profitable to the 
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various activities and to their partici- 
pants. So pass this idea along. 


Incidentally, the above mentioned ar- 
ticle came in response to a query in our 
“From Our Readers” column. Maybe 
others could help solve some of your prob- 
lems too. 


Judging by the present college attitude 
towards the various post-season “bow]” 
football games, these mercenary n° 
licity events may shortly be a thing of the 
past. May this past come in the near 
future. 


Another court case on the school frater- 
nity, brought by a fraternity member 
who maintained that the board’s reg- 
ulations preventing him from participat- 
ing in extracurricular activities were de- 
priving him of the educational opportuni- 
ties provided by the state. And as usual, 
the board won. The board has a perfect 
right to set rules and regulations restrict- 
ing participation to non- fraternity and 
non-pledge students. And no court would 
interfere with the board so long as that 
board’s rules and regulations were reason- 
able and made in good faith. Hence, the 
case always comes back to the fraternity 
member or pledge — he must choose be- 
tween the school’s program of activities 
or his fraternity. In schools with such re- 
strictions, he cannot have both. 


Mome than 2,300 boys and girls (about 
one-fifth of the school population) in Mad- 
ison, Wis., voluntarily attend school regu- 
larly on Saturday. Of the city’s fourteen 
schools, ten are open in the morning, four 
in the afternoon. One school does not close 
until 10 P.M., and plans are now being 
made to open other buildings on Saturday 
night. 

The program? A broad recreational 
program that includes physical activities 
of all sorts—sports, games, dancing, tum- 
bling, gymnastics, etc., dramatics, music, 
story-telling, and other activities. Sounds 
good, eh? 


And, of course — A Happy and Pros- 
perous New Year! 


ScHoo. Activities 
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Looks to the Future 


OR the past four years Student Council 

objectives and efforts have been deter- 
mined by, and expended upon, immediate 
demands arising in a nation at war. These 
have been peculiar to each community 
and have been met efficiently by the in- 
dividual council groups. All this has 
brought about fine co-operation between 
the citizenry of the community and the 
youth of the school. However fine this has 
been, it is now time to renew contacts 
with the larger whole, enlarge objectives, 
and dedicate efforts to the national prob- 
lem of determing aims that will bring 
about world union so earnestly desired by 
all. 


The Southern Association of Student 
Government has had an interesting origin 
and growth. In the spring of 1932 the 
Student Council of Central High School, 
Memphis, Tennessee, under the able lead- 
cvship of Miss Martha Lou Jones, invited 
other high schools in that area—Mississip- 
pi, Arkansas, and Tennessee—to partici- 
pate in a conference at Memphis. 


The purpose of this meeting was to 
examine common problems, pool the ex- 
periences each had attempted in their so- 
lution, and work out procedures that would 
promote the common good of all. Such an 
approach proved so helpful to the partici- 
pants that it was soon decided to invite 
all neighboring high schools with similar 
interests and objectives to meet the next 
year and to carry the accomplishments 
further. Little Rock, Arkansas, graciously 
extended an invitation to all to convene at 
her school. Thus the Southern Associa- 
tion of Student Government came into 
being. 

The purpose of this organization is to 
train for good citizenship through the 
organization and execution of student gov- 
ernment. The amount of authority dele- 
gated to, and the responsibilities assumed 
by, the council will vary in each school 
according to the judgment of the principal 
and sponsor. Properly motivated and di- 
rected, students are bound to acquire ex- 
cellent training in self-reliance and de- 
pendability within their own group, and 
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Student Council Adviser, 
Charleston High School, 
Charleston, West Virginia 


experience in cooperation with other 
schools. For this reason state organiza- 
tions with representatives from all schools 
retting together at least once a year to 
discuss pertinent problems of state-wide 
concern is strongly recommended. The ad- 
vantages of such a meeting are manifold. 
Specific council problems are presented 
and many varied suggestions for their 
solution garnered; but more than these, 
even, are the intangibles—the by-products, 
as it were, of the “getting together and be- 
coming aqcuainted” with boys and girls 
from all sections of the state. Local local- 
ities readily grow to include the whole; 
sectional prejudices melt away in the face 
of larger interests. 


From this basic set-up it is just one 
step in growth to membership in the 
Southern Association of Student Govern- 
ment embracing the fourteen southern 
states: Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and West 
Virginia. At the general meetings, all the 
advantages of the smaller unit are en- 
hanced a hundred fold. Boys and girls from 
‘Texas come to know those from Virginia; 
Florida delegates rub shoulders with Ken- 
tuckians; and all are accepted warmly by 
the other. Nothing so impresses a young 
American with the grandeur of his coun- 
try as to travel across it, to see its varied 
possibilities in different localities, and to 
hear its praises sung by young enthu- 
siasts of other sections. 


Each school council in the affiliated 
fourteen states of the Southern Associa- 
tion may send three official delegates, 
along with its sponsor, to the annual meet- 
ing. Visiting delegates are: welcome so 
long as the number does not exceed pos- 
sible accommodations. Attendance varies 
from 300 to 800 delegates, according to the 
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enthusiasm of the entertaining council and 
the availability of the city. Convention 
expenses are met by annual dues paid into 
the Association. Schools with 400 cr more 
pupils pay annual dues of $5; those of 
smaller enrollment pay only $3; junior 
high schools pay $2 per year regardless 
of enrollment. 

From the beginning, this organization 
has been fortunate in having as its official 
sponsor, Mr. Charles F. Allen, executive 
secretary of the Arkansas State Teachers’ 
Retirement System, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Mr. Allen who is president of the Na- 
tional Council of the National Honor So- 
ciety, is known throughout the country for 
his work in extracurricular activities in 
secondary schools. This official adviser is 
chosen for a term of three years by the 
representative sponsors and constitutional 
officers in attendance at the annual meet- 
ing. In addition, there are two assistant 
sponsors, one from each side of the Mis- 
sissippi river, elected for a term of one 
year who work directly with the official 
sponsor. 

At the annual meeting, schools, not in- 
dividuals, are elected by the voting dele- 
cates. These schools select from their stu- 
dent bodies the individuals who are to fill 
the offices of president, vice president, 
secretary-treasurer, and editor of the 
Journal. Special care is taken to see to it 
that the office of secretary-treasurer goes 
to the school who is to act as the host 
the coming year. A magazine is edited bi- 
annually and mailed to each member 
school. The first issue contains a full re- 
port of the business transacted at the last 
meeting; the second issue contains a re- 
port of the advisory board, information, 





and plans concerning the approaching con. 
vention. 


Anyone who has not attended a meet. 
ing of the SASG can scarcely comprehend 
the inspiration and enthusiam generated 
when student leaders from the progres- 
sive high schools of the South meet in 
serious consultation. For the last four 
years, the exigencies of war have made 
such meetings impossible. We who have 
come to rely on them each year for replen- 
ishment have felt the lack of inspiration 
keenly. Such deprivations are no longer 
necessary. Little Rock High School, Little 
Rock, Arkansas, has generously extend- 
ed an invitation to all council groups of 
the fourteen southern states to meet there 
in March or April 1946,—the exact date 
to be determined later. The officers under- 
taking the program are: 


President — Highland Park High 
School, Dallas, Texas 
Vice-President — Jefferson 
School, Roanoke, Virginia 
Secretary-Treasurer—Little Rock High 
School, Little Rock, Arkansas 
Editor of Journal — Charleston High 
School, Charleston, West Virginia 
Sponsors—Miss Alta Shoen, Charles- 
ton High School, Charleston, West 
Virginia 
Mr. T. W. Coover, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Mr. Charles F. Allen, 206 Thayer 
Avenue, Little Rock, Arkansas 


With the full cooperation of every par- 
ticipating council we are assured of an- 
other excellent meeting that will serve as 
a spring board for truly fine accomplish- 
ments in the building of world citizenship. 


High 


It Pays to Advertise 


“I saw your name in the paper yester- 
day”’. 

How often we hear that remark among 
the pupils of many of our schools! And 
the value to those pupils is far beyond the 
power of dollars and cents to measure. 
Publicity for the sake of publicity—NO, 
but publicity for work well done, for ad- 
vertising the worthwhile things being 
done, accomplishments of a well planned 
program—yYES. 

A well planned publicity program should 
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M. G. PattTINGToN 
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State Department, 

Albany, New York 


receive the same consideration by the 
school administrator as does any part of 
his administrative duties. If it is correct- 
ly planned and carried out, he will find 
that his returns will more than justify 
the effort and time spent. 

Publicity in school systems may range 
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from the minimun of a simple notice of 
the start of school and examination-day 
schedules to a maximum of daily articles 
concerning school activities, plans, sched- 
ules, and programs. The minimum is far 
too scant a picture of the school’s import- 
ant function in the community; the maxi- 
mum may overdo the thing and become a 
hodgepodge of minor, relatively unimpor- 
tant happenings, taking on the effect of 
small town gossip and a “Mrs.-Brown- 
called-on-Mrs.-Jones” complex. 


Newspapers in general receive with en- 
thusiasm school news items, providing 
they be well written and have an appeal 
to readers. The hit-or-miss article, sub- 
mitted at odd times, will very poorly a- 
chieve the purpose of school publicity. 
Regularly published articles, aimed with 
a definite purpose and with real thought, 
will in the end promote good feeling, 
friendly relationships, and improved 
school morale. 

The publicity program that follows was 
used in a medium-size central school with 
excellent results. It was not perfect, but 
it did work. It aroused appreciative com- 
ments from the territory concerned, and 
it kept before those whom it reached, 
school information and details that did 
much to promote a successful and well- 
regarded school. 

Immediately following the close of 
school, the principal had about three hun- 
dred annual meeting budget booklets 
printed. These booklets contained a full 
summary of expenditures for the past 
vear, listed side by side for greater ease 
in comparing with the proposed budget 
for the coming year. An introduction gave 
the proposed plans and changes, a brief 
summary of what the school offered, and 
short explanations of all proposed budget 
changes. These booklets were distributed 
to all stores and community centers and 
those mailed to individuals contained a 
note urging that the information be passed 
on to other interested parties. In this way, 
by the time of the annual meeting 90 per 
cent of the school voters had the oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with the def- 
inite financial set-up of the school system. 
At the same time, a copy was sent to each 
local paper, and often the complete con- 
tents were published through three or four 
issues. At the annual meeting, copies were 
distributed to those attending, thus giv- 
ing each voter the chance to more easily 


‘making, 


compare and follow the figures. 

A short write-up of the annual meeting 
was sent to the local papers, following 
such meeting, at which time important 
details, names of newly elected officers, 
new proposals, and other information 
were given. 

The principal also submitted a short 
article giving the summer plans of his 
teachers, stressing those plans calling for 
the taking of summer school courses, or 
of taking trips that would improve the 
teaching in the year to come. Later in 
the summer, an article dealing with the 
opening plans was published. This article 
advertised new courses, listed bus routes 
and time schedules, and gave information 
on the taking of the school census. The 
week before school began in the fall, an- 
other article briefly summarized plans for 
the first day of school, so that parents 
would know at what time their children 
should be ready and when they could ex- 
pect them home. The names and often the 
photographs of new teachers were includ- 
ed in this article. 

Following the start of school, an article 
giving enrolment figures, a list of num- 
bers of the new senior class, and a list of 
new entrants proved of interest to the 
entire community. A list of school em- 
ployees too was of interest, not only to the 
employees themselves but also to parents 
and school patrons. 

During the year, short articles on home- 
shop, agriculture, commercial, 
art, physical training and other depart- 
ments provided a fill-in of interesting ma- 
terial. Following each school marking per- 
iod an honor roll of students was pub- 
lished as an incentive for harder work. 
It aroused interest and pride in the par- 
ents of children involved. The start of 
each athletic training period lent itself 
to a write-up of that event, and pre- and 
post- athletic contests not only drew the 
crowd but maintained interest and built 
up school spirit. 

A visiting day, properly advertised 
with an article and a follow-up, guaran- 
teed the success of that feature and drew 
many more visitors than had formerly 
attended. An outstanding article in the 
school paper was selected once a month 
for submission to the local papers and 
tended to keep up the quality of the writ- 
ing which appeared in the school paper. 


(Continued on page 174) 
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sessions. A recent school survey con- 

ducted by our reporters revealed this 
fact. When interviewed on the question, 
“What type of assembly program do you 
enjoy most?” seven of eight students said, 
“We like community singing.” 

So we gave them community singing. 
But instead of having the music teacher 
select songs at random, we decided to ex- 
periment. We chose a basic theme and 
centered the songs about it. Then we 
plotted a narrative. Instead of having stu- 
dents sing song after song, we so arranged 
the script that each episode, each bit of 
narrative served as an introduction to a 
melody. 

Since the experiment was performerl 
during the Thanksgiving assembly, we se- 
lected thanksgiving as our theme. 

A prologue in the form of a group poem 
was composed by members of the Jour- 
nalists’ Club. Each reporter was given the 
words “Thanksgiving, 1945” and he then 
wrote whatever images came to his mind. 
The papers were collected, sorted and re- 
distributed the following day. Three com- 
mittees were formed, each responsible for 
the completion of one stanza. The groups 
arranged and rearranged lines, substituted 
words and eliminated expressions. Their 
completed work was mounted on slides and 
read by the entire assembly in choral 
speaking fashion. 


After the prologue, the narrator read 
the following script: Thanksgiving . . 1945. 


We have so much for which to be thankful, 

so very much. 

Let us go back to a dismai day four years 
ago. 


December 7, 1941 


Kurusa and Nomura, Japanese represent- 
atives, were discussing peace in the White 
House. It was a typical, quiet American 
Sunday afternoon when suddenly our rad- 
ios blared forth the ominous words... . 
Japanese bomb Pearl Harbor... . We’ll 
never forget the day. We’ll never forget 
the Jap treachery. ... the march of death, 
starvations, beatings, floggings, behead- 
iy We'll always remember Pearl Har- 
or. 


Song—Let’s Remember Pearl Harbor 


GS eessions. A like to sing in auditorium 
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The United States awoke to the bitter 
realities of a second World War. All in- 
dustry was mobilized. Rosie became a riy- 
eter. Rationing was instituted. Black-outs 
were practiced. ... Yes, black-outs, ration- 
ing, heroic deaths. Food for the army, 
food for the navy, ammunition, planes, 
weapons. ... From the halls of Montezuma 
to the shores of Tripoli, the caissons went 
rolling along. 

Song—The Caissons Go Rolling Along 


Blackouts . . . Dimouts in a war-torn 
world, but each of us kept praying for a 
bright new world where freedom, under- 
standing, brotherhood, and the spirit of 
universal love would not be crushed, a 
world where the lights would again go on. 
Song—When the Lights Go on Again 

We sang that song, we worked, we 
prayed and the lights have gone on. Let’s 
keep them that way. 

It used to be too little ammunition ar- 
riving too late. Our spirits were low, and 
then one day a wonderful, heroic, fight- 
ing song blasted through the airwaves. 
Song—Praise the Lord, and Pass the Am- 
munition 

Factories went on a twenty-four hour 
schedule. Planes filled the air. So let’s 
salute the air Corps. 

Three cheers for the Navy Blue 
Auditorium Cheers 
Song—Here Comes the Navy 

The army was growing. Camps spread 
up all over the country. The first con- 
tingent of American boys arrived in 
bomb-torn England. Dover Beach, once 
serene and peaceful, became a veritable 
war arsenal. Johnny Doughboy looked at 
the whites cliffs of Dover and sang. 
Song—White Cliffs of Dover 

Yes, Johnny Doughboy was over there 
fighting again the war his father left 
home to fight one generation ago. And 
the song of a fighting generation was 
heard once more on the lips of patriotic 
America. 


Song—Over There 
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The Allies invaded North Africa and 
for every squadron of wounded, bleeding, 
dying youth was a lady in white to ease 
his pain and nurture his wounds, a little 
angel of mercy. 
Song—Angels of Mercy 

Then came the Casablanca Conference, 
the invasion of Italy, the licking of the 
submarine menace, the Cairo - Teheran 
United Nations meeting. . . .We bought 
more bonds and stamps. We donated 
plood to the Red Cross. We provided en- 
tertainment for the boys in uniform... . 
U. S. O. lounges, servicemen’s centers, 
stage-door canteens. 


Song—Stage Door Canteen 


All the United Nations were on the 
march on all the battlefronts of the world. 


‘Hitler knew it. Tojo learned it. Today 


Berlin and Toyko know it. 


Song—Hot Time in the Town of Berlin 
The United Nations were on the march. 

Fraternity, brotherhood can never die be- 

cause the United Nations were on the 

march. England, Russia, China and 

America were on the march. 

Our brothers, fathers, cousins and uncles 

were on the march. 

Jap atrocities were stopped. 

Nazi butchery was abolished. 


The United Nations were on the march 
with planes, tanks, and bombs to destroy 
hate, to destroy totalitarianism. 


The United Nations were on the march. 


Song—United Nations March (Shostako- 
vich) 

Yes, the United Nations were on the 
march and today we are marching to- 
wards new territory, global peace. 


Tomorrow is Thanksgiving Day. Like 
the Pilgrims of history, we, too, have 
much for which to be thankful. Let us 
thank God for our blessings. 


Our Father in Heaven, we thank Thee 
for the bounties of this land of ours. We 
thank Thee for our victory and for the 
return of our heroic boys. 


We thank Thee for sparing our land 
from the ravages of destruction. 


We thank Thee, Lord, for our homes, 
for our parents who guide and nurture us, 
and for our democratic institutions, our 
schools and our churches. 


0, Lord, we are grateful to Thee on this 






Thanksgiving Day. 
Lord’s Prayer followed by 
Song—Hymn to Thanksgiving 

The above script can very easily be a- 
dapted to many observances. Navy Day, 
Flag Day, or Memorial Day. There are 
several methods of presenting plot con- 
tinuity. A choral speaking group can re- 
cite the lines. Or two or three students 
can take turns in delivering various pas- 
sages of the script, pausing as they give 
each song cue. Slides containing the spok- 
en passages can be flashed on a screen, 
and the entire assembly can participate 
in group reading. 


Possibilities of subjects for integrated 
community singing are multudinous. Stu- 
dents may fashion themes upon such top- 
ics as: 


America, I love you. The Four Seasons. 
We’re All Americans. Let Peace Be Our 
Theme. On the Gridiron. See America 
First. The Spirit of Giving. Our Hit Pa- 
rade of Songs (in conjunction with a 
school-wide poll). Lincoln and Washing- 
ton. American Composers. Folksongs. 
Gershwin and his Music. Films and their 
Scores. 


The approach can be made from two 
avenues. A group may select and write 
the script first, inserting the songs after- 
wards; or they may select a series of 
melodies and construct a narrative based 
upon the music. The former method pro- 
duces better results when such abstract 
themes as Land of Liberty or Tolerance 
are used. The latter is, perhaps, easier 
when a group wishes to pay tribute to the 
music of Foster, Kern, Carmichael, Ger- 
shwin or Cohan. Then it is simpler to 
select the songs and around them con- 
struct a vivid biographical sketch. 


Integrated community singing has many 


advantages. It is purposive. It affords 
complete audience participation. Even 
the monotone can recite the lines. It im- 


proves speech by demanding precise pro- 
nunciation and varied inflections. It is 
entertaining especially when provision is 
made for vocal or instrumental solos or 
a brief dance routine. It provides ex- 
cellent instrumentation for the develop- 
ment of group attitudes. It is spirited, 
dynamic, and moving. It is democratic 
because it enables pupils to plan the pro- 
gram and to select the music to be sung. 
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ORTIFIED with the idea that “Reading 

maketh a full man” and imbued with 
the permeating spirit of the honor study 
halls, “Don’t tell them, sell them”, the 
Solomon Juneau High School book clubs 
function as a complementary activity in 
a teaching plan aimed at developing 
citizenship and social responsibility. 


To quote student opinions, the purposes 
of these bi-weekly book clubs are “to pre- 
pare for democratic living through vicar- 
ious experiences and to provide enjoyment 
through formulating wholesome reading 
habits.” “To encourage wise independent 
selection of books which supply not only 
stimulating content, but also lucid style 
and educational, social, and personal 
values” is offered as another purpose. 
Cultural and historical values are not 
overlooked. 


With these considerations in mind, let 
us glance at the actual workings and or- 
ganization of the Juneau book clubs. Here, 
in an oral report given before the other 
members of the class, the student has an 
opportunity to combine the factual with 
the imaginative. On the technical side, he 
attempts to utilize his broader vocabulary, 
his increased knowledge, and his gleanings 
as to style and delineation in the presen- 
tation of his report. 


On the imaginative side, he may allow 
his orginality free play in his selection of 
parts to be presented—as to content, form, 
and manner. He has an opportunity for 
his presentation—reading or dramatiza- 
tion—to create a desire in other members 
of the class to read his book. A series of 
Bobby-sox skits featuring appropriate 
teen-age readings, a ten minute M.G.M. 
sound film, “Dr. Carver” (Pete Smith 
Specialty), and the correlation of Shake- 
speare’s plays and lyrics by the English 
and music departments offered variety to 
taste. 


Personally, the pupil gains poise and 
self-confidence. He overcomes any inher- 
ent reticence or introvertive tendencies 
when he compares, and hears his report 
compared, \vith those of his classmates. 
As a listening member of the club, he de- 
velops proper audience habits, which 


prompt his intelligent reactions in similar 
situations. 
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Book Clubs Develop Social Responsibility 


MaupbeE STAUDENMAYER 
Director of Publications 
Solomon Juneau High School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Upon completion of the oral report, each 
student has the opportunity to take part in 
a general socialized discussion concerning 
the reports of the day. He hears his report 
evaluated for choice of subject, content, 
delivery, originality, and platform pro. 
cedure, both vocal and physical, just as he 
evaluates and comments on his classmates’ 
reports. Here too is afforded a real life 
language situation. 

In the choice of book, the student finds 
his desires and interests are not sublimat. 
ed to a hard and fast book list; rather he 
is guided to a suitable volume in what. 
ever reasonable field his choice may lie, 
In practice, this amounts to student-selee. 
tion and teacher-approval of either title 
or author. 

Simplicity is the keynote of book club 
organization. Students from grades seven 
through twelve, at the beginning of each 
semester, elect officers of their own choice, 
It is the president’s responsibility to line 
up a minimum number of reports to be 
given at each meeting, since all reports 
are on a voluntary basis. On book-club 
day, he presides over the class according 
to Roberts Rules of Order, has the min- 
utes read and approved, conducts any per- 
tinent business, such as decisions to con- 
tribute books to the library, and then calls 
for volunteers to open the report program. 

When all reports scheduled for the meet- 
ing have been completed, the president 
leads the socialized discussion and com- 
ment sessions. On occasions when the 
president reports on a book, he turns the 
meeting over to the vice president. As 
mentioned previously, the treasurer is re 
sponsible for the financial business of the 
club members. The secretary maintains a 
list of reports and titles to facilitate grad- 
ing and to plan for future meetings. 


Last, the after-the-report discussion 


periods need not exclusively concern cur- 
rent reports. Time is set aside for general 
evaluation of literary standards prelimi- 
nary to the selection by the class of the best 


(Continued on page 174) 
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ERE is concise description of an ac- 
counting system that has proved highly 
satisfactory in our school. We hope it will 
be helpfully suggestive to other schools. 

1. General: All activities, sponsored by 
the school, which raise funds or collect 
dues, shall deposit such funds with the 
central activities fund. 

9, All activities funds should be deposited 
in one checking account to be known 
as the “Junior High School Activities 
Fund.” 

8. The central activities fund shall keep a 
set of books which shall show all in- 
come and all expenditures for the de- 
positing activities. 

4, A duplicate receipt book shall be kept 
in which a receipt shall be written for 
all funds as received from the various 
activities of the school. 

5. One check book with the name of “Jun- 
ior High School Central Activities 
Fund” imprinted upon the checks, shall 
be used for the paying out of funds. 

6. One duplicate order book, with the or- 
ders numbered, shall be used to order 
all goods, to order a check drawn, or 
to authorize the transfer of funds from 
one account to another. 

. A small petty cash account shall be es- 
tablished to facilitate the payment of 
small items, usually less than a dollar. 
A petty cash slip shall be issued cover- 
ing each payment made from the petty 
cash fund. 

Forms to Be Used: 

1. A duplicate receipt book 
2. A duplicate order book 
8. A check book (three or four checks to 
page, each check imprinted with 
name of the school’s account) 
4. A printed petty cash slip 
5. A ledger (a journal may also be used, 
if desired) 
6. A bank book 
Item 1. A duplicate receipt book contain- 
ing three or four receipts to the page may 
be secured from any office supply house. 

This receipt when written should show the 

date, the amount received, the depositor, 

the account to be credited with the deposit 
and the source of the income. The receipts 
in this receipt book should be numbered 


~ 


} January 1946 


An Accounting System for Junior. High Schools 


H. C. Gm_iespie 

Principal, 

Roosevelt Junior High School, 
Erie, Pennsylvania 


consecutively. 


ITEM 2. A duplicate order book, contain- 
ing three or four order forms to the page, 
may be secured from any office supply 
house. By means of the purchase and the 
use of a few rubber stamps such an order 
book may be made to serve well the needs 
of a junior high system. One such stamp 
would carry the words “Mail invoice to 
the Office of the Principal’, another 
“Charge to the Account of x" 
and “Approved”. All the order forms in 


this book should be consecutively num- 
bered. 


ITEM 3. The check book should be of the 
type which has three or four checks to the 
page. The stub should provide for the entry 
of all data relative to the check, such as: 
Date, amount and to whom drawn, pur- 
pose for which drawn, the name of the ac- 
count which is to be charged with the with- 
drawal of the money. The check shall 
make provision for two signatures. 


ITEM 4. The printed petty cash slip shall 
provide a place for the date, the amount, 
the account for which the money was paid 
out, to whom it was paid, for what it was 
paid and by whom the payment was made. 


Item 5. The ledger, and the journal if 
one is kept, shall be of the bound or loose 
leaf type. 

ITEM 6. The bank book will be such as 
is furnished by the bank for this checking 
account, usually having three or four 
checks to each page. These checks shall be 
consecutively numbered. 


Activities Sponsors 


Duties of Faculty Persons Concerned With 
the Fund: 


Activity sponsors shall collect all money 
at the source, transfer such funds to the 
central treasurer, and receive a receipt 
for each deposit. 


The activity sponsor shall execute an 
order for the purchase of materials. An 
order is to be made authorizing the pay- 
ment of funds where no invoice is to be 
received. 


The activity sponsor shall secure faculty 
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approval for the expenditure of any un- 
usual amount of money. When such ap- 
proval has been granted this information 
is to be written into the order by the spon- 
sor. 


When invoices are received at the school, 
they shall be referred to the sponsor con- 
cerned who shall write on the face of the 
invoice over her signature, “Approved for 
payment.” These invoices are then to be 
sent to the treasurer-bookkeeper. 

The Bookkeeper-Treasurer 

This (or these) official (s) shall receive 
all money from the sponsors of activities 
and issue receipts in duplicate. 


Bank all money in the Central Activities 
Account with the bank. 

Pay all expenses by check after such 
checks have been properly authorized. 

Keep a record of the receipts and ex- 
penditures of each activity, posting all 
receipts and payments to the proper ledger 
sheets. 

Keep a numeric file of cancelled checks 
together with paid invoices. 

Keep on file all petty cash slips, filed by 
date. 

Prepare a statement of all accounts and 
make a report to the faculty at faculty 
meeting in September. 

The Principal 

The principal appoints the activity spon- 
sors, the bookkeeper and the treasurer. 
The principal countersigns all checks. He 
also appoints a committee to audit the 
books. He approves all orders properly 
drawn. 


The Audit Committee 


A committee of teachers shall audit the 
books as closed on June 30th. 


TENTATIVE ACCOUNTING PLAN 
Procedures: 


1. The duplicate receipt book serves as 
a book of original entry for all cash re- 
ceived by the treasurer. No receipts are 
to be used as sources from which entries 
are made to the ledger until the funds cov- 
ered by the receipt have actually been 
deposited in the bank. When funds are de- 
posited in the bank then all the receipts 
making up such deposits are to be marked 
deposited and the date of the deposit. The 
original of the receipt is given to the de- 
positor and the duplicate remains in the 
receipt book for the bookkeeping record. 


2. The bank book shows the amounts 
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and the dates of deposits. The periodic 
bank statement is to be reconciled with 
the records of the bookkeeper. The bank 
should be asked to furnish a periodic state- 
ment of the account of the Central Activi- 
ties Fund of the school. 


3. Check stubs serve as a book of orig- 
inal entry for all payments authorized by 
an official order. 

4. If merchandise or services are to be 

ordered, an official order is to be written 
in the duplicate order book. This is to 
show the date of the order, the firm with 
whom the order is placed, the items or- 
dered ; if the cost is known, this should also 
be included. The order is to show the ac- 
count to be charged. This order is to be 
written by the sponsor of the ordering 
activity, signed by the sponsor, and ap- 
proved by the principal. If this order is to 
be supplemented with an invoice, the spon- 
sor is to approve the invoice for payment, 
which is to be done by writing on the in- 
voice, “Approved for payment” and affix- 
ing the signature of the sponsor of the 
activity. If the order is not to be supported 
by an invoice, the sponsor then writes on 
the order “To the treasurer of. 
Fund, Please draw a check to ————— in 
the amount of $—————- for (explana- 
tion of the expenditure and charge as be- 
fore)”. These orders too must be approved 
by the principal. If the order is to be used 
to cover a transfer of funds from one ac- 
count to another, this is to be done by 
writing that information into the face 
of an order addressed to the treasurer. 
This order shall give the date of the fac- 
ulty action authorizing such a transfer. 

5. The ledger shows the record of the 
transactions posted to each account. A 
separate account is carried for each activ- 
ity. The accounts are closed as of June 
30th of each year. 


6. A petty cash fund is to be set up. The 
petty cash slips made out when funds are 
expended from petty cash are to be ac- 
companied as far as possible with support- 
ing data. When the cash account is to be 
renewed, the petty cash slips are presented 
to the bookkeeper-treasurer, who issues a 
new check in the amount of total of the 
slips presented, and the amounts paid out 
as shown by the petty cash slips are then 
charged to the activities for which they 
were paid out. 


7. The treasurer shall be bonded. 
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ACH Friday afternoon from 2:30 to 

8:00, books are closed and classroom 
radios are turned on in the 37 public grade 
schools of Spokane, Washington. The 
Ranger radio program is the motive for 
such action on the part of 14,000 Spokane 
poys and girls. The program is_ begii- 
ning its fourth year this fall, as a public 
service feature of Station KGA, Ameri- 
ean Broadcasting Company. 


There may be more spectacular organ- 
izations to bring efficient school partici- 
pation in the war and community effort 
than the Spokane Rangers, 14,000 “junior 
soldiers for Uncle Sam”. It would be 
hard to convince Spokane that there are. 
It would be difficult to convince the school 
administration and the city that there is 
a happier, more effective way of maxi- 
mum participation in national and com- 
munity efforts than the Spokane Rangers 
and their time on the air! 


For three years Spokane’s elementary 
school war and community activities have 
channeled through the Ranger radio or- 
ganization. Results have been strikingly 
effective—and consistent. Before the Spo- 
kane Rangers was organized, war saving 
stamp sales were running at about $1600 
per week. 

Then a committee of principals, under 
the chairmanship of Joseph M. Tewinkel 
now Assistant Superintendent, establish- 
ed the framework for a “junior army”, 
through which all requests should pass 
and all war activities be centered. Ranks, 
honor, and personal glory were to be writ- 
ten off, and goals and objectives were to 
be established under order of “our Gen- 
eral Uncle Sam”. In every request, the 
school and the Ranger organization were 
to be given the credit. Ranger business 
was to be transacted through the weekly 
half-hour patriotic radio program heard 
in every classroom in the city. This half- 
hour program is strictly of and for the 
14,000 Spokane elementary school boys 
and girls of the Spokane Rangers. A 
Ranger band of 20 pieces appears every 
second or third week, and the Ranger 
chorus from a different school each week 
leads the “get-together” radio and com- 
munity singing of three or four rousing 
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Spokane Rangers on the Air 


J. M. Tewinke 
Assistant Superintendent, 
Spokane Public Schools, 
Spokane, Washington. 


Special hon- 
ors for war stamp and bond purchases 
and paper salvage goals are announced 
and prizes are awarded. A schedule of 


numbers on each program. 


collection is given, and suggestions are 
made to the children for effective means 
of increasing their results. All of this 
occurs in the first fifteeen minutes of 
the Ranger program. 

The second half is story time. Before 
the termination of the war, dramatiza- 
tions were concerned with such subject 
matter as a Russian youngster and how 
he helped in the Russian war effort, or 
the bravery of a Norwegian child; or on 
some occasions, real heroes were brought 
in from the near-by general army hospital 
and interviews and stories of their adven- 
tures dramatized. Rangers have their 
own official song, a distinguishing whistle 
and a Ranger secret code, which is used 


‘for a closing of the program and as a clue 


to the title of the following week’s story. 

Has the Ranger program reaped divi- 
dends? Well, in one year’s time Rangers 
brought in over two millions pounds of 
paper. These figures mean that each 
youngster, kindergartners included, 
brought in 158 pounds of paper to school 
in wheelbarrows, wagons and arms to 
make Spokane one of the top paper-salvage 
cities for its size in the nation. 

War stamp sales hopped from $1600 to 
$5,000 a week immediately. They have 
stayed consistently at this level, and vir- 
tually every school is entitled to fly the 
Victory Flag each month for 90 per cent 
participation in stamp sales. During one 
drive Spokane Rangers averaged $8,000 
a week in stamp sales, and 200 books of 
stamps were converted into bonds. 
Through the Ranger radio program, 
Spokane boys and girls purchased a pur- 
suit plane and a bomber. 

Glass coffee jars were needed on the 
West Coast. The Rangers brought in 88,- 
366 before the sponsoring committee called 
quits because they couldn’t keep up 
with the flood. The Rangers hauled in 
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more than two million pounds of metal 
scrap. When the Red Cross needed large- 
eyed needles for overseas sewing kits, 
they tried nearly every organization in 
town, with feeble results. Then they called 
on the Rangers. Within 48 hours the 
junior soldiers had brought in more than 
10,000 needles, each one mounted on a 
separate piece of cardboard. Soldiers at 
a near-by military establishment could 
not buy wooden coat hangers for their 
heavy overcoats. Once again the Rangers 
were asked if they could find 5,000 coat 
hangers for the 
soldiers. Within 
two weeks the 
youngsters had 
turned in 14,841 
hangers to the 
post. The first 
drive for clothes 
for Russia brought 
in 44,000 pounds 
of children’s gar- 
ments, a freight 
car and a half. 

This year it’s 
Rangers at work 
for Uncle Sam and 
a peaceful world. 
Naturally our ra- 
dio program is still 
used as a means of 
stimulating the 
sale of bonds and 
stamps, but this time it’s not for guns, am- 
munition, and planes, but for hospital bed 
units. The Rangers are buying for Uncle 
Sam 20 hospital units, costing $3,000 
apiece for Christmas, a present to our re- 
turning soldiers. This would total $60,000 
in all. We also still plug paper salvage and 
will continue to do so as long as there is a 
paper shortage. 


The format of the entertainment por- 
tion of the program has been changed, of 
course, since V-J Day. Now instead of 


on war stories of Bataan and Corregidor, 
the emphasis is placed on the school cur- 
riculum. Programs of science, social stu- 
dies, music, and literature are going out 
over the air waves of KGA. Our science 
series just completed, was done as an unre- 
hearsed quiz show, “Ranger Quiz Time”, 
and our music programs are dramatized 
stories of composers, with actual live per- 
formances by talented students of each 
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composer’s works. These new programs 
are intended to stimulate interest on the 
part of 14,000 Rangers listening in their 
class rooms and to keep the mothers and 
dads and the city of Spokane up-to-date 
on how much our children are learning in 
the schools of today. 

While this Ranger program was de. 
veloped in wartime, we believe it will serve 
Public Education well in times of peace, 
It was not undertaken as a wartime meas. 
ure, although current needs and interests 
have determined many details of the pro- 





A “Guest” Musical Group Leads Each Friday Afternoon 


gram. Now that the war is over, the Ran- 
gers will continue with the work that is 
at hand. 

This report on the work of the Spokane 
Rangers is not offered for adoption as a 
whole by other school systems. Rather, it 
is intended to stimulate thinking on the 
part of schools that are in a position to 
carry out some such program — schools 
that may have overlooked needs and op- 
portunities that have come with the chang- 
ing times. 





“FM for Education,” a primer of facts and 
ideas about the educational uses of frequency 
modulation broadcasting, has just been pub- 
lished, the United States Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, announces. The pam- 
phlet illustrated with photographs, charts and 
diagrams, details suggestions for planning, li- 
censing, and utilizing educational FM radio sta- 
tions owned and operated by school systems, 
colleges and universities. 

—Youth Leaders Digest 
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| Newspaper Critical Services 


EWSPAPER critical services are not 

an unmixed blessing. Rightly used, 

the best have done much to improve 
the school press. Wrongly used, the best or 
the worst may do much harm. 


Who is at fault? Sometimes those who 
provide critical services are to blame. The 
scorebook may not measure in terms of 
educational objectives, or the judges may 
not be qualified to appraise the news- 


papers. 

Too often student journalists have a suc- 
cess complex. They seek only to win a high 
score, a favorable rating, a distinctive 
trophy. They want to know how good they 
are and not how good they could and 
should be. 


Yes, many student journalists receive 
their ratings and stop there. They may 
glance at the judge’s recommendations 
and scoff at the suggestions. “Our sit- 
uation is different,” they say. “We pub- 
lish the kind of paper our readers want.” 


Thus constructive criticism is ignored. 
In the entry form of one national critical 
service, staffs are asked to indicate 
whether they have adopted previous recom- 
mendations. Not infrequently this query 
is answered vaguely—if at all. 


Bluntly stated, critical services are of 
no value at all if newspaper staffs ignore 
suggestions. Year after year staffs are 
urged to cover curricular news, ban gos- 
sip, vary features, and soon. Year after 
year some do nothing about it yet com- 
plain because they don’t win top ratings. 
Yet often a staff fails even to provide es- 
sential data requested in entry forms. 


To be sure, not all critical services are 
equally worthwhile. National press groups 
have developed good scorebooks, but 
some local, state, and regional groups 
have measuring scales that are hard to 
use, measure inaccurately, and reveal little 
of significance. The fact is that they are 


a waste of time and money. 


Not all scorebooks do the same thing. 
Some are technical and some are func- 
tional. The former appraise the newspaper 
as a newspaper and that’s all. The latter 
evaluate it as an educational enterprise. 
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LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 

Acting Dean, School of Journalism 
Syracuse University 

Syracuse, N. Y. 


True, it’s important ,to determine 
whether a newspaper is a good newspaper. 
Those who produce it naturally want to 
know whether news is covered, written, 
edited, headlined, and made up effective- 
ly. Similarly, appraisal of editorials, fea- 
tures, reviews, advertising, and other con- 
tent is desirable. 


Unfortunately, some scorebooks don’t 
even provide adequate technical criticism. 
Seldom do they note that the content is 
unbalanced, that is, that extracurricular 
news crowds out curricular news, that 
frothy trivia take up space needed for 
better features, or that student polls, sym- 
posiums, book reviews, and girls’ sports 
news are missing. 

Measuring devices should not stop here. 
They also should determine to what extent 
students themselves perform all the work 
involved in the editorial and business man- 
agement. If the adviser actually is the 
editor, boss, censor, and publisher, ob- 
viously, any honor won has no educational 
significance. 

Staff organization should be examined 
closely. There is no work that the adviser 
should do regularly — assigning stories, 
writing them, editing them, proofreading 
them or even appointing editors or man- 
agers. The adviser is a teacher only when 
he guides the’ staff—never when he takes 
over their work and regularly performs 
editorial or business tasks which students 
should handle. 

Few scorebooks note the business staff. 
Yet a scorebook should give credit for an 
adequate rate structure, effective mer- 
chandising calendar, and successful promo- 
tion. It should recognize effective training 
in selling space, writing copy, preparing 
layout, and making consumer surveys. 

Unquestionably, no judging system is 
foolproof. The scorebook or achievement 
scale must be used by human beings, and 
they are fallible. Even those who may have 
good intentions because they are disinter- 
ested and impartial are not necessarily 
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qualified to appraise student newspapers. 


Judges should be mature persons. They 
should be qualified by training and exper- 
ience to handle a critical service. Under- 
graduate journalism students seldom have 
the background in either journalism or 
education to score a high school newspaper 
and give the staff worthwhile counsel. 


Probably too many associations attempt 
to provide a critical service. Unless local, 
state, and regional groups have an excep- 
tional critical service, they are more likely 
to hinder than help the high school staff. 
Inept judging may confuse student jour- 
nalists who too readily accept all score- 
books as equally valid. 


Final value of critical services rests with 
the staff. Even some outstanding papers 
at times seem allergic to constructive com- 
ment. Today when a newspaper receives 
a rating as an “excellent” or “superior” 
newspaper, the rating should mean some- 
thing. Any rating will mean more if the 
staff is eager to recognize its opportunity 
to accept constructive criticism and makes 
an immediate effort to improve. 





It Pays To Advertise 


(Continued from page 165) 

Field trips provided interesting material, 
and the principal of this central school 
found that stories of three or four of 
these trips made excellent copy and pro- 
vided a means of publicity that appealed 
to many readers. 


Although care must be taken in writ- 
ing controversial articles, it is still a fact 
that a careful analytical survey of pro- 
posed legislation from the school man’s 
viewpoint will greatly aid in obtaining 
desirable legislation that will prove of 
benefit to the school. Patrons far too 
often are prone to overlook or disregard 
the implications and effect of such leg- 
islation, unless it is brought to their at- 
tention and analyzed by parties who 
know and realize what it may mean. 

The reporting of board meetings must 
be handled with care. One school that 
made a practice of having a reporter at 
all board meetings found at the meeting 
that many affairs argued out and set- 
tled at the meeting were rehashed again 
and again to the detriment of everyone 
concerned. The principal of the school in 
question found that a short article giv- 
ing only those decisions effecting the fur- 
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therance of his school program was a 
much better plan to follow. 


Graduation time lent itself to articles 
on the names of class officers, the grad- 
uates, specials on high ranking students, 
plans by the pupils after graduation, the 
graduation program, and the general 
closing plans of the school. After grad- 
uation, an article on the events, high 
lights of the speeches and program was 
a treasured keepsake of graduates and 
parents. 

School programs having a large group 
of pupils participating will draw fathers 
and mothers and friends to the program 
and insure its success. Following along 
the same lines, an article containing more 
names of pupils is the more acceptable 
and the more appealing. 


The principal of the school in question 
set up a definite program with approxi- 
mate dates and names of the material he 
desired to publicize. This was followed 
throughout the year, with the result that 
each year found all departments, groups, 
and sections of his school covered. The 
public was able to follow the work of the 
school, the definite schedule of publicity 
at regular intervals promoted a _ better 
knowledge of school routine. Parents an- 
ticipated and looked forward to articles 
which they knew would appear. The 
overall effect on the school itself over a 
period of years was increased school 
spirit and pride. 

“IT saw your name in the paper”, did 
much to sell the school to the community 
and aided in promoting the administra- 
tor’s plans in running a successful, well 
rounded school program. 





Book Clubs Develop 

Social Responsibility 

(Continued from page 168) 

report of the meeting. Suggestions for 
club improvement, discussions of ideas in 
connection with National Book Week, or 
special book club programs in the school 
auditorium offer diversified topics for 
study. 

The book club set-up provides for a 
five minute review by the over-all critic 
or adviser, the classroom teacher. Through 
this weighing of values, the students focus 
their attention upon the shortcomings of 
the group or delight in the “incredible 
standards of excellence”. 
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| A Roman Wedding 


O that the students of Latin might have 
S= opportunity to observe first-hand 

some of the customs of the early Rom- 
ans the S. P. Q. R. Club was organized to 
include in its membership all students who 
are taking Latin in high school. Those who 
are unable to include more than the two 
years of the subject are encouraged to con- 
tinue attending the club meetings, for a 
rotation of programs has been worked out 
so that few programs are repeated within 
the three year interval. An explanation is 
made in the classes before each program, 
when there is being presented material 
which has not been covered in the class 
work. The presentation of the oral reports 
in classes eliminates the necessity of de- 
laying explanations at the beginning of the 
programs. 


However, the Roman wedding which has 
several features that may be varied is 
presented each spring. The play itself is 
divided into three parts: the engagement, 
the wedding, and the procession to the new 
home. 


The family presented is that of Cicero, 
a well known Roman orator. They are not 
unlike a modern family in that the par- 
ents have received a report from the school 
upon the work of their young son. The 
report shows that some subjects will re- 
quire more application. During this epi- 
sode Roman acquaintances arrive to con- 
sult with the family about the possibility 
of their son’s marrying the daughter of 
the Cicero family who is of marriageable 
age. The matter of a dowry is discussed. 
The Cicero family is not financially sound 
at the time, but they will not permit their 
daughter to marry without a dowry, for 
that would be disgraceful. A settlement 
is reached before the prospective bride is 
consulted. When the young man’s father 
leaves to bring his son, the young daughter 
is summoned and asked her opinion. An 
enterprising mother convinces her that 
this would be a wise marriage. 

According to Roman custom, the en- 
gagement of two young people was made 
a matter of record. Although those who 
became engaged may not have seen each 
other before, they follow the choice of their 
parents instead of their own wishes. The 
engagement is witnessed by friends of the 
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family, and by two lawyers, who have the 
witnesses affix their seals. The bride re- 
ceives as token of the engagement a ring 
which is placed upon her third finger of 
the left hand. 

The pearl and the emerald were the two 
most precious stones for the Romans. The 
emerald was used for the wedding, as 
dramatized, for it is more conspicuous 
than the pearl. The young man is given a 
slave for his personal attendant by the 
family of the girl. 

The second act is divided into three 
scenes. The evening before the wedding, 
the bride in the presence of her mother 
gives to the Lares and Penates, household 
gods, some of the things cherished during 
her childhood. First, there is her doll. She 
alsc gives up the bulla, always worn 
around the neck until the time of her wed- 
ding. It was believed to keep away the 
effects of the evil eye. The third thing was 
the crepundia, which was a necklace con- 
taining miniatures very similar to the 
charm bracelets worn today. This necklace 
was assembled by friends of the family as 
a gift at the time of her birth. 

The second scene is at dawn on the 
wedding day. The auspices are taken, to 
see whether the gods are willing that the 
marriage take place. To make this as re- 
alistic as possible a stuffed victim, re- 
sembling a sheep, is used. After formal 
supplications the Pontifex Maximum in- 
serts a knife into the neck of the sheep. 
Red cinnamon candy which had been con- 
cealed there previously trickles from the 
incision to make the sacrifice more re- 
alistic. An attendant passes some of this 
among the spectators at the wedding, so 
that they may feel that they are active 
participants. 

Since the high priests have proclaimed 
the auspices favorable at the time of the 
sacrifice, the plans for the wedding make 
up the third scene. Final preparations are 
made on the bride before the audience. The 
mother herself completes the arrange- 
ments. The bride’s hair was divided into 
six locks at the point of a spear, according 
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to custom. The coronet or a wreath of 
flowers which the bride has gathered her- 
self will be worn. The bridesmaid assists. 
When the guests arrive, the pledging of 
vows takes place before the altar in the 
home of the bride’s parents. The bride 
wears numerous flashy jewels to symbol- 
ize the dowry which she is bringing to her 
husband. 


The third act shows the wedding guests 
who are having the wedding cake. This is 
a three-tiered arrangement of a white 
cake. Only those on the stage share in this 
cake. The bride is reluctant to leave the 
home of her parents. The bridegroom is 
constrained to take her by force from her 
mother’s arms. This is a survival from the 
time that the early Romans took wives 
for themselves by force from the Sabines, 
whom they had invited over for a field 
day. The bridegroom presents the bride 
with a large key which will admit them to 
the new home. She says a final prayer at 
the altar and then tdsses her bouquet out 
to the crowd. The Romans believed that 
om who caught it would be the next 

ride. 


All those in the play lead the procession 
to the new home. They are followed by the 
audience. This trip is made through the 
halls of one wing of the school building. 
Enroute the bridegroom tosses away nuts 
to symbolize that he is discarding his 
frivolity to establish a home. The modern 
charivari is a survival from this custom. 
Lest the bride slip while crossing the 
threshold, the bridegroom lifts her across. 
would be an evil omen for her to slip 

ere. 


Music is furnished between the acts. 
Sometimes it is the “Ave Maria” given as 
a solo by some instrument, usually the vio- 
lin or the flute. “At Dawning” has been 
translated as “Orta Luce” and is used 
some years. At times the entire audience 
sings it in Latin. 


Another intermission number used regu- 
larly is the slave dance. A student, who is 
not asked until the evening of the meeting, 
disguises himself and gives a dance on the 
stage at which time he tosses from a 
basket candy kisses to the crowd. Since the 
wedding occurs before spring flowers are 
out in abundance, the candy kisses were 
substituted. 


The play itself takes 35 minutes. The 
slave dance, music numbers and the pro- 
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cession will fill in to complete an hour of 
time. The script covers nine pages of single 
space typing in Latin. A rehearsal of an 
oration off-stage, and the reading of three 
letters will offer a break, so that these 
parts are not memorized. Those who hear 
the explanation in class before attending 
will understand it better, but the actions 
of the characters convey the thought suf- 
ficiently. Fifteen students participate in 
this. Lines vary from one to fifty given by 
the bride’s mother. Only students whose 
class work will not suffer may have parts 
in this which is the most ambitious pro- 
gram of the year. 


The boys wear white sheets for cos- 
tumes. Those who are slaves wear costumes 
which are in somber colors of cotton cloth. 
These tunics have stenciling on the gar- 
ments, which reach to the knee and are 
worn over the street clothes of the per- 
formers. The Pontifex Maximus and the 
Flamen, who are in charge of the religious 
sacrifices, are distinguished by the fillet 
worn around the forehead. This is made of 
white cotton cloth which has been made 
into a braid about an inch thick. The Ro- 
mans used white wool for this purpose. 


The bride wears a dark satin robe (from 
the costume room) in the early part of the 
play, but wears white at the wedding. 
The other characters do not have a change 
of costumes. She also has the wreath of 
flowers or the coronet of jewels for her 
hair. Her bouquet of fresh flowers has 
streamers of white satin ribbon attached 
to it. The veil is not white but flame color, 
according to the Roman custom. 

Other ladies in the play wear colored 
satin robes which are also floor length. 
They all leave the hair natural and flow- 
ing loose. Only the bride wears any jewels. 

Since all the scenes take place in the 
main part of the home of the bride’s par- 
ents, there is no change of scenery. Prop- 
erties consist of stools (cafeteria) and one 
couch built on rather simple lines. There 
are two small tables in addition to the fam- 
ily altar on the stage. 





Attitudes become more fixed during element- 
ary school age. Child activities include the or- 
ganization of clubs, close companions, social con- 
tacts, the influence of gangs, scout organizations, 
movies, etc. Radio has contributed as a strong 
social force in affecting the young persons’ be- 
havior, experience, and adjustment. — Sierra 
Educational News 
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Negative Rebuttal Plans 


on Compulsory Military Training 


RESOLVED: That Every Able-Bodied 

Male Citizen of the United 
States Should Have One Year of Full-time 
Military Training Before Attaining Age 
Twenty-four. 


When the persons entrusted with the 
task of selecting a debate topic for all of 
the high schools of the nation make their 
final choice, one of the primary require- 
ments of the subject is that it will grow in 
interest as the year progresses. In fact, 
it is better if the public interest in the 
topic reaches a peak at the end of the 
school year, before any final decision is 
reached upon the problem. In selecting the 
topic of compulsory military training, the 
phrasers of the question have again given 
the high school debaters a problem that 
has been increasing in interest ever since 
its adoption. 

A series of rapid-fire developments have 
followed the announcement of this-.year’s 
debate topic, and most of these events 
have affected the way in which the prob- 
lem will be discussed. No sooner had the 
subject been announced than Germany sur- 
rendered. Then Congress started its pre- 
liminary hearings upon military training, 
which created new and vigorous opposi- 
tion to the proposal even though public 
opinion indicated that the people were 
overwhelmingly in favor of adopting uni- 
versal military training. This was followed 
by the surrender of Japan and the world 
shaking development of the atom bomb. 
Every one of these events had its effect 
upon the problem being discussed. For ex- 
ample, one president of a large university 
has stated that, while he had formerly op- 
posed compulsory military training in time 
of peace, the development of the atom 
bomb has now made universal military 
training a necessity. The testimony of this 
famous man, therefore, was opposed to 
compulsory military training before Aug- 
ust 1945 and in favor of it since that time. 

With the changes that have been listed 
above, there can be little wonder that de- 
baters feel bewildered as they begin to 
prepare for the rebuttal part of the con- 
test. Before they can hope to be able to 
attack the proposal of the affirmative, 
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they must know just how the electrifying 
changes that have occurred since the se- 
lection of the debate topic will affect fu- 
ture debate discussions. This problem be- 
comes one of the major items in the prep- 
aration of rebuttal materials upon this 
topic. 

THE EFFECT OF RECENT EVENTS UPON 

NEGATIVE REBUTTAL PLANS. 

In this section, we will take some of the 
more important changes that have been 
made in the world during the last year and 
attempt to analyze the effect of these 
events upon negative rebuttal plans. In 
practically every case the negative debater 
will have to possess a thorough knowledge 
of these events and also should have some 
understanding of the way these events will 
affect the world in the future. 

THE UNITED NATIONS When the United 
CONFERENCE Nations Organi- 
zation was launched 
in San Francisco, many negative debaters 
felt that when this world government was 
completed there would be no need for com- 
pulsory military training in the United 
States. Today, however, they are not so 
sure that this attempt at world organiza- 
tion will guarantee world peace. They are 
also not so certain that it will effect an 
adequate defense for the United States 
against possible surprise attacks. From 
the point of view of the negative debater 
the United Nations Organization seems to 
give the average American citizen little 
hope that the world can be kept free from 
war for any great length of time. 
THE SURRENDER OF GERMANY The sur- 
render 
of Germany in May created a change in 
the thinking of the American people re- 
garding compulsory military training. 
They realized that at least one of the most 
active enemies of the Unites States had 
been defeated and that in all probability 
Germany could be controlled during the 
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next twenty-five years in such a way that 
compulsory military training would not 
be a necessity to defend ourselves against 
a future German attack. It was realized, 
however, that with the defeat of Germany 
only a part of the potential power that 
might be directed against the United 
States in the future had been subdued and 
that this one event alone, the surrender 
of Germany, could not guarantee us any 
great measure of security. The effect of 
the surrender of Germany upon the nega- 
tive case in this debate seems to be rela- 
tively unimportant. It neither increased 
or decreased our needs for peacetime uni- 
versal military training since all of our 
plans had been predicated upon the ulti- 
mate defeat of Germany. The one thing 
that this surrender did was face the Amer- 
ican people with the problem of making an 
immediate decision upon this problem. 


THE HEARING BEFORE THE These hear- 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON ings, held 
POSTWAR MILITARY PoLicy in June, 1945, 

were highly 
significant for the negative debater. 
Here for the first time the groups 
who were opposed to the establish- 
ment of universal military training 
marshalled their forces and attacked the 
system with all the power in their posses- 
sion. The testimony contained the views 
of certain cranks and crackpots, but for 
the most part the people who testified 
against the proposal were substantial citi- 
zens. 

Up to the holding of these hearings, it 
appeared that the proposal would be 
passed with little opposition. The Gallup 
Poll had indicated that 70 per cent of the 
people favored the plan, and no active op- 
position was apparent. The negative de- 
baters may feel great strength in the fact 
that these hearings indicated that many 
influential Americans opposed the plan of 
universal military training. Since these 
hearings contain so much information that 
much information that will aid the nega- 
tive debater, it would be wise to write to 
your congressman asking for a copy of the 
Hearings on Universal Military Training 
before the Select Committee on Postwar 
Military Policy, June 4 to 19, 1945. 


THE SURRENDER OF JAPAN With the sur- 

render of Ja- 
pan and the end of all hostilities in this 
war, the problem of reaching a decision 
regarding universal militarv training be- 
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came very urgent. With the war over, we 
were ready to decide whether we would 
have universal military service or revert 
to the plan of national defense that has 
been used from 1920 to 1940. 


The decision regarding our future policy 
on national defense has become imperative 
with the end of the war, since it would 
have a great effect upon the way in which 
we disposed of our vast amount of mili- 
tary supplies. If we adopt the system of 
compulsory military training, we would 
want to retain many of the aircraft and 
munitions that we now possess for the 
training program. If there is to be no 
training program, then most of the ma- 
terials and ships that have been built dur- 
ing the war will have to be scrapped. 


THE PERFECTION OF THE No other single 
ATOMIC BOMB event has had 

such an _ in- 
fluence upon the decision regarding the 
establishment of peace-time military train- 
ing than the perfection by the United 
States of the atomic bomb. When this 
bomb was first announced, many people 
immediately felt that there would be no 
need for a large army. Today there is 
grave doubt in the minds of the people as 
to whether we should not have both an 
army and atomic power. The Gallup Poll 
has just asked the American people this 
question. “Some people say that with the 
discovery of the atomic bomb, armed 
forces, except to handle the bombs, are no 
longer useful. Do you agree or disagree 
with this?” To this question, 67 per cent 
of the people disagreed. 

From the confusion that we find in the 
minds of American people today, the nega- 
tive debaters may reach one conclusion. 
That is that a majority of the people of 
this nation favor a plan of compulsory 
military training. They, however, are not 
certain that they want a plan that calls 
for one-year of full-time training, and it 
is at this point that the negative should 
make their plans for attacking the af- 
firmative proposal, which must call for 
the one year of full time training. 


WEAKNESSES IN THE AFFIRMATIVE CASE 
THAT SHOULD BE ATTACKED IN 
REFUTATION 

Thus far in this article we have painted 
a gloomy picture for the negative debater. 
When he enters the contest, he will have 
public opinion against him, and he may 
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be attempting what appears to be a hope- 
less task. There are, however, certain 
points of great strength that will aid the 
negative side if careful attacks are pre- 
pared to be used in the rebuttal speech. 
Examples of these affirmative weaknesses 
will be given below: 


AFFIRMATIVE WEAKNESS There is no pos- 

sibility of 
maintaining world peace and so we 
should have a large army to protect the 
interests of the United States in any sec- 
tion of the world. 


SUGGESTED REFUTATION Our affirmative 

friends have 
taken the stand that there will never be 
world peace, and so the United States 
should maintain a large army in order to 
protect American interests in all parts of 
the world. This is the same type of de- 
featist attitude that the United States as- 
sumed in 1919, when we refused to join 
the League of Nations. Today, however, 
their attitude is even more dangerous. In 
1919, we assumed that we would be safe 
from future wars because we planned to 
mind our own business. Thus we chose to 
have a small army and remain at peace as 
a nation. Today our affirmative friends 
are taking the stand that permanent peace 
is impossible and that the United States 
should for that reason maintain a large 
army. 

What the affirmative debaters are say- 
ing is in effect that there will always be 
war and that the United States should 
prepare to the teeth for the coming con- 
flict. We fail to see how our affirmative 
friends can hope to maintain peace if they 
take the stand that war is inevitable and 
that the United States should prepare for 
it now and in the future. We feel that this 
is one of the weakest points in the entire 
affirmative proposal, namely that war is 
inevitable, and so they are actually propos- 
ing a plan that is directly preparing our 
nation for a future war. 

AFFIRMATIVE WEAKNESS That every 

able - bodied 

young man should have one year of full 

time military training before attaining age 
twenty-four. 

SUGGESTED REFUTATION By the very 

wording of this 

question the affirmative debaters are 

forced to defend a plan of compulsory 

military training for all young men for a 
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period of one full year. This is one of the 
weaknesses of the affirmative proposal, 
since it does not allow the nation to make 
adjustments to meet the changing times, 
but must require one full year of training. 

While we of the negative are willing to 
admit that there is a need for some type 
of military training, we do not feel that 
it should be one year of full-time training. 
Such a plan does not even meet the needs 
of America today. For example, the Amer- 
ican Legion in its recent convention asked 
for a program of r ilitary training that 
would cover a four months period on or 
near the eighteenth birthday of the young 
man. This suggestion is far different from 
the affirmative proposal. It has the great 
advantage of not interfering with either 
the education or work of the young man 
affected, but still it gives the basic train- 
ing needed for a modern army. Then, too, 
it has the advantage of being only about 
one-third as costly as the affirmative plan. 
This item of cost alone should be of great 
importance when we consider that certain 
experts have estimated that the affirma- 
tive proposal would cost about one billion 
dollars annually for the next few years and 
as soon as our present supply of excess 
military materials is exhausted it will cost 
about two billion dollars annually. 

The affirmative proposal also does not 
take into consideration the possibility of 
giving this military training in ROTC 
units in colleges, universities, and junior 
colleges. Educational experts estimate that 
thousands of additional young people will 
be going to college during the next few 
years. If we have this great increase, we 
cannot see why the military training can- 
not be secured while the student is actually 
in college. 

The inflexibility of the affirmative pro- 
posal is one of its major weaknesses. When 
we are able to point out its weaknesses at 
this early date, even before the plan is 
adopted, we can see that it should not be 
made a permanent peacetime policy in the 
United States. 

AFFIRMATIVE WEAKNESS Compulsory 
military train- 
ing for a full year will interfere with the 
education of many American youth. 
SUGGESTED REFUTATION Already many 


leaders in both 
public and private education have pointed 
out that one year of full-time military 


(Continued on page 188) 
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HE Delta Lamda Club of the Wm. L. 

Dickinson High School, Jersey City, 
New Jersey, was organized about fifteen 
years ago and is still one of the outstand- 
ing activities of the school. 


The purpose of the club is to train for 
a more virile and active adult citizenship, 
to get a better understanding of our courts 
in general, and to make more vivid to the 
students the applications of law and prin- 
ciples studied in Commercial Law classes. 


The club meetings are in charge of a 
District Attorney, elected by the members 
of the club. Regular trials are held in 
the Hudson County Court House, where 
we have access to both the court and jury 
rooms. 


Members participate in the trials, which 
are conducted by our own judge; we have 
three judges who alternate in presiding 
over the trials. 

The dignity of the court is stressed. Our 
presiding judge wears a robe and cases 
are conducted strictly according to court 
procedure. Lawyers are instructed about 
alleged facts, cross-examinations, and ob- 
jections. The witnesses are subpoenaed 
and the jurors summoned by the forms 
regularly used by courts for this purpose. 

Frequently we invite parents and teach- 
ers as visitors and invite them to be mem- 
bers of the jury. 

The entire trial is prepared by the stu- 
dents, but the cases are selected by the 
Faculty Adviser. 

The Delta Lamda Club has, for the past 
twelve years, awarded a prize at each 
graduation to the pupil attaining the 
highest average for four years in all com- 
mercial subjects. This helps to encourage 
a high standard of scholarship. 

The club has generously contributed to 
the Red Cross and the Community War 
Fund. 

One of the unique features of the club 
is that the students remain in the club 
until they are graduated. Upon gradua- 
tion they are awarded gold club pins. 

During the year the club participates 
in many social functions and occasionally 
presents a trial for the entire school as a 
regular auditorium program. Here is a 
sample of those programs given several 
years ago: 
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The Delta Lamda Club 


Mrs. ANNA REISER 

William L. Dickinson High School 
Newark and Palisades Avenue 
Jersey City, N. J. 


DELTA LAMDA LAW CLUB 
MOCK TRIAL 


September 29, 1939 

Judge: Agnes Odenheimer 

Plaintiff Lawyers: Dante Caimi, Will- 
iam Rice 

Defense Lawyers: 
Eleanor Keneally 


(The trial is formally opened) 
Judge: What has the plaintiff to say? 


Lawyer: We will prove that the defendent, 
Mr. Munsey, was negligent in the per- 
formance of his duty. We, therefore, are 
suing for the back salary due our client, 
Mr. Hogan, if the contract he made with 
Mr. Munsey had been carried out. 

Judge: What has the defense to say? 


Lawyer: We will endeavor to prove that 
our client, Mr. Munsey, was under no 
obligation to pay the money Mr. Hogan 
claims. 


Judge: Will the plaintiff call his first 
witness. 
Pl. Law.: Mr. Jim Jackson 


Sergeant at Arms: Raise your right hand. 
You do solemnly swear to tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth? 

Witness: I do 

Sergeant at Arms: Your name? 

Witness: Jim Jackson 

Sergeant at Arms: Your address? 

Witness: 300 Palisade Avenue 

Pl. Law.: Q. Just what is your name? 

Witness: A. Jim Jackson 
Q. Your address? 

A. -s Palisade Avenue, Jersey City, 

Q. What is your business? 

A. Retired proprietor of the once fam- 
ous Jackson Paint Company. 

Q. Did Howard Hogan ever work for 
you? 

A. He certainly did. He was my depend- 
able superintendent for over 20 years, 
the best one I ever had since my busi- 
ness began. 


Russell Somerville, 
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Q. During the 20 years as yaur depend- 
able superintendent, was your busi- 
ness a profitable one? 

A. Well, we never had any losses that 
I can recall. 

Q. Mr. Jackson, if you were asked to 
describe your former superinten- 
dent’s character, what would you say? 

A. I'd say Mr. Hogan was a very de- 
pendable and capable man, honest, 
hard-working and always punctual. 

Pl. Law.: That is all. Your witness. 

Defense Lawyer: No questions. 

Judge: Has the plaintiff any more wit- 
nesses ? 

Pl. Law.: Yes, Mr. Hogan to the stand. 

(Sergeant at Arms swears in the witness) 


Pl. Law.: Q. What is your name? 


Witness: A. Howard Hogan 

Q. Did Mr. Munsey hire you as his 
superintendent? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Tell the court what happened be- 
tween you and Mr. Munsey on that 
day. 

A. On that morning I went to Mr. 
Munsey’s office in response to his 
telephone call. He accepted my appli- 
cation for a job as paint superinten- 
dent. He said a written agreement 
Was not necessary. 

Q. Did Mr. Munsey ever criticize your 
superintendence? 

A. No. He did not. 


Pl. Law.: That is all. Your witness. 
Def. Law.: Q. Your name is Hogan? 
A. Yes, Howard Hogan. 
Q. This contract was oral, was it? 
A. Yes. 
Q. You supervised Mr. Munsey’s whole 
factory? 
A. Yes. 
Q. And the salary he paid you, was it 
a substantial salary? 
A. Yes. 
Def. Law.: That is all. 
Judge: Has the plaintiff any more wit- 
nesses ? 
Pl. Law.: No, your Honor. 
Judge: Will the defense please call his 
witnesses. 
Def. Law.: William Munsey 
(Sergeant at Arms swears in the witness) 
Def. Law.: Q. What is your name? 
Witness: A. William Munsey 
Q. Your occupation? 
A. I own the paint shop at 160 North 
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Street. 

Q. Did you on April 1, 1939 make an 
agreement with Mr. Hogan to hire 
him for one year as superintendent 
of your factory? 

A. Yes, I did. 

Q. When you hired him was the con- 
tract in writing or oral. 

A. The contract was oral. 

Q. Why did you make this contract 
orally? 

A. I didn’t think it was necessary dur- 
ing the course of business to put it 
in writing. 

Q. Did you have good intentions when 
you hired him? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Why then did you discharge him? 

A. I made him superintendent during 
the year I was supposed to go to 
Europe; because of war I returned 
unexpectedly. 

Q. When did you give him notice to 
leave? 

A. On July 15, 1938. 

Def. Law.: Your witness. 
Pl. Law.: Q. What is your name? 

A. William Munsey. 

Q. Is your firm a really dependable and 
profitable one? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then why didn’t you put the agree- 
ment in writing? 

A. I didn’t think it was necessary. 

Pl. Law.: That is all. 
Judge: Has the defendent any more wit- 
nesses ? 


Def. Law.: Yes, Miss Sutton to the stand. 
(Miss Sutton’s testimony stricken from 
the records) 

(The trial proceeds) As there are no more 

witnesses, two minutes are allotted each 

lawyer for the summation. 

Judge: Will the defense please proceed. 


Defense Lawyer: Your Honor, Ladies and 
gentlemen of the jury, the main issue 
of this case is that the contract was not 
in writing. Even though our secretary’s 
statements were stricken from the re- 
cords, it does not make any difference, 
as Mr. Hogan testified the contract was 
oral and not in writing. Mr. Munsey 
hired Mr. Hogan because he had to take 
a trip to Europe, and while he was 
there he let Mr. Hogan take care of the 
factory. Due to tragic war conditions 

in Europe, Mr. Munsey had to return, 
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and when he came back he had to dis- 
charge Mr. Hogan. He gave him two 
weeks notice and salary, and, I think in 
all fairness and right, you should bring 
in a verdict in favor of my client. Thank 
you. 


Plaintiff Lawyer: Your Honor, ladies and 
gentlemen of the jury, let me help yca 
in weighing this information that has 
been given to you so repeatedly. Our 
opponent said that Mr. Munsey went 
away for a vacation in Europe and had 
to return because of war conditions in 
Europe. This contract was not made in 
1939 but in 1938. This man just came 
home now so how could he discharge 
him in 1938. Mr. Munsey, when he hired 
Mr. Hogan, our client, hired him in an 
oral agreement. He discharged him on 
July 15 just because it was an oral 
agreement. I ask you to consider these 
facts very carefully. It may take some 
time, but I hope you will agree on a true 
and just verdict in favor of our client, 
Mr. Hogan. Thank you. 


(At this point, the Judge read several 
cases and decisions relative to this kind of 
case, and interpreted the law for the jury. 
The jury followed the Sergeant at Arms 
into the jury room. When they returned— 
Clerk of the Court: Have you reached a 
verdict? Number one? 

. Yes 

Two? 

Yes 

Three? 

Yes 

Four? 

Yes 

Five? 

No! 

Jury disagrees — case dismissed. 
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An Inter-Departmental 
Pan-American Assembly 


VERNETTE TROSPER 
Spanish Teacher, 
Junior High School, 
Bell Gardens, Calif. 


T O arouse school-wide interest in things 

Latin American, a lively quizz program, 
with a delegate and an alternate from 
each room taking part, is your best bet. 
But the students at Bell Gardens Junior 
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High School had already done that last 
year,’ and we were afraid that a repeti- 
tion of a similar performance might prove 
boring. 

Therefore, we wrote to the Division of 
Inter-American Educational Relations, at 
the U. 8. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., and received a packet that 
gave us an idea for a flag drill which we 
modified to suit our own tastes. When the 
curtains parted, there were 21 students 
on the stage standing in the shape of a Y. 
They had their backs to the audience, and 
on each back was pinned a large letter, 
so that the group spelled out PAN AMER- 
ICAN DAY APRIL 14. One by one, the 
students turned to face the audience, and 
holding up a flag, each one said, “I rep- 
present ” (the name of the Latin 
American country of the flag held). The 
last person to turn around said, “I repre- 
sent the United States. We will now give 
the pledge of allegiance to the flag of the 
United States in Spanish.” The 21 stu- 
dents then turned toward the large flag 
of the United States on the platform, and 
repeated in unison, “Juro fidelidad a la 
bandera de los Estados Unidos de America 
y a la republica que simboliza, una nacion 
indivisible con libertad y justicia para 
todos.” Backs were turned on the au- 
dience again to expose the letters PAN 
AMERICAN DAY APRIL 14 before the 
curtains closed. The art department made 
the letters, and we borrowed the flags, 
which the sewing classes at Eastmont 
High School had made, from the social 
studies department at Montebello Senior 
High School 


The Spanish class then presented a 
Spanish nursery rhyme, “Los Dos Viejos 
y el Raton.’” Students acted out the poem 
in pantomime during the reading of both 
the English translation and the Spanish 
version concerning the rat who ate the 
cheese of the old lady and the old man, and 
the cat, dog, stick, fire, water and ox who 
in turn got rid of themselves. The art de- 
partment made heavy cardboard masks 
representing the cheese, stick, fire, water, 
and the ox, cat, dog and rat. these were 
glued on to large paper sacks which the 
actors wore for headgear. 

The poem was followed by two guitar 
numbers: “Mexicali Rose” and “Spanish 


MODERN LANGUAGE FORUM June-September, 
1944 “A Pan American Assembly“. 


“From their Spanish book EL MUNDO ESPANOL, 
Volume I, by Casis, Switzer and Harrison. 
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Fandango.” 

Three students then acted out a short 
comedy, “La Tierra de Jauja.’” Because 
they thought the action was not sufficient 
to convey the meaning to those who didn’t 
understand Spanish, the members of the 
Spanish class made their own English 
translation, which the actors rendered 
with a Spanish accent. It concerned two 
thieves stealing a kettle of chile beans 
from a poor fool who was taking them to 
his wife. 

Nine couples from the boys’ and girls’ 
physical education classes danced a rumba 
and a conga to records played back stage. 

The Girls’ Glee Club sang “Carmela” 
by Yradier and “La Paloma” by Nightin- 
gale. The Spanish teacher was excused 
from her class to coach the Glee Club in 
the proper Spanish pronunciation. 

Although not every room was represent- 
ed in the program, many departments par- 
ticipated, and all the school was inter- 
ested in it. Each student from the Span- 
ish class had some phrase to say in Span- 
ish before the audience, and they will re- 
member those phrases the rest of their 
lives. 


‘Idem. 





How to Organize a Ukulele Club 


Lucy J. Goopwin 


Author of Goodwin’s Ukulele Course and 
Orchestra Instructor, Libby School, 
5300 S. Loomis Blwvd., 

Chicago, Illinois 


A LL music has unquestionable educa- 
tional value in the developing of the 
melodic and rhythmic sense. 

The ukulele has surprisingly great mus- 
ical possibilities. It is easily learned and 
this, together with the fact that simple 
songs may be played on it within a very 
short time, has resulted in its adoption for 
both solo and group playing by schools, 
camps, playgrounds, clubs, and educational 
and recreational centers of all kinds. 

Then, too, students and music enthus- 
iasts, working as a group, become happily 
Socialized, acquire confidence, and are 
trained to work co-operatively. 

Experience has shown that almost every- 
one is naturally attracted to the ukulele. 
Its convenient size makes even children 
instinctively feel that they can handle it 
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with ease and become proficient in its use. 
ORGANIZATION 


Select a time and place to practice. As- 
semble the group to be organized in a room 
where the individuals will not be too close 
to one another, and yet not too far apart 
to feel the group spirit. 


Pictures of Hawaii may be shown, and 
a few introductory remarks made about 
the islands of Hawaii, their music loving 
people, and their musical instruments. 

Explain the simplicity of the ukulele and 
the quickness and ease of learning to play. 

The ukulele group is called a club, and 
a name should be selected for it. 

The first lesson in holding the instru- 
ment and the fingering of strings may 
then be given. 

Have certain members who may already 
have same knowledge of the instrument 
help with the tuning. 

Let the club listen to a demonstration 
by the Director so that all members may 
see and hear the mechanics and possibili- 
ties of the instrument.* 

Elementary instruction may then be 
given with this idea always uppermost: 
“Have the club work together as a whole.” 

After primary stages are mastered, the 
players may be divided into: 


I. The Melody Players’ 


A. “he Pickers* (about 1/3 of the 
group) 
B. The Tremolo Players (about 1/3 
of the group) 
II. The Chord Players (about 1/3 of the 
group) 


Let it be understood that all references 


‘to the ukulele may be applied to the Banjo 


Ukulele, so that either instrument may be 
used by members of the group.‘ 


Ukuleles, banjos, mandolins, 


1Even if the director is not proficient on the in- 
strument, a satisfactory demonstration may be 
made by studying and praticing the principles 
given in a good book, in advance of a club gather- 
ing (then, too, a teacher may have fun in learning 
to play with her group). 


guitars, 


2&°The pickers pick the notes with a ‘“‘pick”’ and 
the tremolo players tremolo the note. There must 
necessarily be more melody players than chord 
players, otherwise there will be more rhythm than 
melody. 


‘Other members of the Ukulele Family are: Tenor 


Ukulele, Tiple, Taropatch, Mandolin, Guitar, Tenor- 
Guitar. 


(Continued on page 199) 
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February, known as the month of great men, 
is an appropriate time to emphasize patriotism 
and democratic ideals in assembly programs. 
This emphasis can be given in almost any kind 
of program, but the month of February is a 
suitable time to plan programs to pay tribute to 
some of our national heroes, as well as to ob- 
serve special current and historical events. 


During the month, occur the anniversaries of 
Abraham Lincoln, February 12; George Wash- 
ington, February 22; and a long list of others, 
anong which are: Mark Hopkins, one of our 
great educators, February 4; Roger Williams, 
famous as a defender of religious liberty, Febru- 
ary 5; James Rusell Lowell, February 22; Henry 
W. Longfellow, February 26. Boy Scout Day is 
February 8; St. Valentine’s Day, February 14; 
Susan B. Anthony Dav. February 15; and Frances 
FE. Willard Day, February 17. The first week in 
February is usually observed as National Drama 
Week; the second, Americanism Week; the third, 
Brotherhood Week; and the fourth, Better Speech 
Week. 


Of the programs suggested below, two are 
directly related to some of these patriotic and 
special events; all can be planned in a way to 
emphasize patriotic themes and the goals of 
democratic living. The programs were also se- 
Jected with a view of giving further emphasis 
to the 1945-46 theme for assemblies—“Planning 
for Participation in Tomorrow’s World.” 


SUGGESTIONS FOR POSSIBLE PROGRAMS 
IN FEBRUARY 


February 4-8 — Assembly to emphasize the 
importance of suitable vocations for all as a 
qual of democracy — Sponsored by Assembly 
Committee. 


It is suggested that the assembly for the 
entire school last for a period devoted to the 
general theme, to be followed by a period of 
sectional meetings for the discussion of specific 
vocations or related topics. The program might 
consist of outside speakers and a panel discussion 
on such questions as: “After high school, what?” 
“What kind of jobs will there be in the post-war 
world?” “What opportunities does the high school 
offer for learning a suitable vocation?” “Why 
does the success of democracy depend upon its 
citizens finding suitable vocations?” 


Central High School, Rutherfordton, North 
Carolina, presented an original dramatic pro- 
gram built around the theme of vocations. In the 
first part of the program the problem of choosing 
a vocation was developed in a discussion en- 
titled “What are your goals?” The scene was 
the school library. Students casually dropped in 
to talk and leaf through the magazines. Among 
the questions discussed were: “Should I go to 
college?” “How do you plan to make a living?” 
“Do you know how to get and hold a job?” 


1s @ 


Assembly Programs for January 





C. C. Harvey 


Nyssa Public Schools 
Nyssa, Oregon 


In the second part of the program fifteen dif- 
ferent occupations were briefly portrayed be. 
hind a partially opened stage curtain. Each oc- 
cupation was elaborated upon by comments 
coming over a public address system from a 
speaker not visible to the audience. Transcribed 
music over the same amplifying system inter- 
spersed the spoken comments and filled the brief 
iniervals when the curtain was drawn. The oc- 
cupations discussed were: Doctor, Nurse, Beauty 
Operator, Salesmanship, Telephone Operator, 
Lawyer, Secretary, Farmer, Druggist, Aviator, 
Photographer, Architect, Musician, Dressmaker, 
and Teacher. 


At the Solomon Juneau High School, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, an assembly was, presented 
as part of a Career Day Program. This assembly 
was entitled “The Talking Book Speaks.” A 
large book labeled “Opportunities” was placed 
on the stage. As students spoke their different 
chapters, the pages of the book were turned. The 
vocations discussed were: Technical Training 
for Men in the Armed Forces, Engineering, For- 
estry, Careers in Public Health, Home Economics, 
Journalism, Nursing, Office Work, Teaching, and 
Socal Welfare Work. Also on the program was 
an outside speaker who discussed the topic “To- 
morrow’s Job and Educational Opportunities.” 

If it is decided to present a program in ob- 
servance of National Drama Week, the following 
idea might be utilized. Hold a one-act play con- 
test among the four high school classes, The 
four plays given in assembly should deal with 
patriotic themes or with an outstanding charac- 
ter born in February. Some way or method of 
selecting the best play presented should be de- 
vised. As recognition to the group which wins 
the contest, arrangements might be made for a 
second performance to be given before a com- 
munity group or at a school program when the 
public would be invited. 


February 11-15—Lincoln’s Birthday Program— 
Sponsored by the History Department. 


Most students have heard the name Abraham 
Lincoln since they were able to understand 
words. Many of the stories, anecdotes, and jokes 
about Lincoln are familiar to everyone. Yet this 
folklore about him will bear re-telling and may 
be used effectively on assembly programs. There 
is ample material available for use in developing 
assembly programs on Lincoln. His early educa- 
tion, boyhood activities, and adventures offer 
excellent opportunities for student groups to pre- 
pare dramatizations, sketches, and playlets 
around these subjects. The following outlime 
might be suggestive: 
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Song—“America, The Beautiful.” 

Student Recitation—“Abraham Lincoln.” 
Poems—“Lincoln, The Man of the People,” by 
Markham; “Abraham Lincoln,” by Bryant. 
Reading of Lincoln’s “Gettysburg Address” by 

a Student. 

Playlet—“Traits of Lincoln’s Character” 
Honesty, Kindness, Perseverance and Brav- 
ery. (This to be written and presented by 
four boys). 

Poems — “Abraham Lincoln Walks at Mid- 
night,” by Lindsay; and “A Farmer Re- 
members Lincoln,” by Bynner. 

“The Lincoln Memorial” at Washington, D. C. 
would be a fitting topic for a short talk. 

The Dramatic Club might give dramatizations 
of interesting events in the life of Lincoln. 

Orchestra Selections—Patriotic Medley. 

“QO Captain, My Captain,” by Walt Whitman, 
with musical setting by Stillman Kelley. 

Salutation to the Flag. 

Song—“The Star Spangled Banner.” 

Of course this outline consists of the same 
old material which many schools have used 
over and over again. A program of an entirely 
different type might be more appropriate. By 
using historical characters associated with Febru- 
ary, the idea suggested by the article digested 
below could be developed into an interesting 
program: * 

Part I. Uncle Sam, acting as master of cere- 
monies, introduces various characters. The In- 
dian speaks of wondrous scenes, wide expanse, 
natural wealth, and the first possesors of our 
country. A Pilgrim talks on liberty and freedom. 
An Italian girl speaks of America as the “Land 
of Opportunity.” Soldiers and Sailors enter and 
lead in singing “Columbia, The Gem of the 
Ocean,” and “America, The Beautiful.” 

Part II. A Minuteman talks about the Old 
Colonial Flag, showing pattern of the pine-tree 
banner. Benjamin Franklin explains the origin 
of the “Stars and Stripes” from the Washington 
family coat of arms. Betsy Ross, in pantomime 
leads the singing, and with others acts out the 
words of “Betsy and the Flag.” 


February 18-22—Brotherhood Week Assembly 
—Sponsored by representatives of various school 
organizations interested in Brotherhood. 


Brotherhood Week occurs always in the week 
of Washington’s birthday. Observed annually 
since 1928, this special “week” urges the pro- 
motion of brotherhood among Americans of 
every nationality, background, and every racial 
strain. Whether or not it is the policy of the 
school to participate in the observance of Brother- 
hood Week, an assembly devoted to this theme 
would be very much worth-while. In the words 
of our former President, Franklin D. Roosevelt: 
“Let us . . . purge our hearts of all intolerance 
and bind all our citizens in a common loyalty. 
The defense of America begins in the hearts 
of our countrymen. In this hour of emergency, 
let us set aside time to build our unity from 
within, to renew our faith in brotherhood, to 
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quicken our national life, and to reinvigorate our 
patriotism with a renewal of that vision of de- 
mocracy without which we perish as a people.” 

The following account of a Brotherhood Week 
Assembly, presented by the Bay Ridge, New 
York, High School, may be found useful: 

This term in celebration of Brotherhood Week, 
we presented Tall, Dark, and Handsome, a 
dramatized version of Races of Mankind, adapted 
from “Know Your Relatives” which appeared 
in “American Unity” of January 1944. We sub- 
mit this program as fairly typical of the thought- 
ful planning which goes into each program— 
the careful selection of a Biblical reading, setting 
the mood by pertinent introduction, and choice 
of appropriate musical selections to carry out the 
theme of the day’s presentation. 


Theme—Brotherhood Week 


I. Bible Reading 
II. Salute to the Flag and National Anthem 
III. Miss Fitzpatrick 
A. Introductory Remarks—“The Sig- 
nificance of Bill of Rights Week, 
Negro History Week, and Brother- 
hood Week.” 

B. Introduces Evelyn Florkowski who 
introduces the program. 
IV. Evelyn Florkowski 
A. “What America Means”—William 
Rose Benet 

B. Introduces Doris Driscoll who sings 
“The House I Live In.” 

C. Introduces—Tall, Dark, and Hand- 
some 

V. Tall, Dark, and Handsome — a musical 
story with slides based on the text Races 
of Mankind by Dr. Gene Weltfish and 
Dr. Ruth Bendict. This version is adapt- 
ed from the dramatized form prepared 
by Alice Neirenberg appearing in 
“American Unity” of January 1944. 

VI. Miss Fitzpatrick administers Unity Pledge 
of Judge Proskauer. 

VII. Student body sings—“The U. S. A. will 
Fight” (“The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public” with new words by Robert 
Sherwood). 

This particular program met with such an 
enthusiastic response from the student body, the 
faculty, and visitors that we were invited to 
present it both at the Benjamin Franklin High 
School and over Radio Station WNYC, as the 
concluding program of the “These Are Your 
Schools” series. We were happy to answer re- 
quests from many schools for copies of the script, 
words of the songs, use of the slides, and sug- 
gestions for production. 

Feb. 25—March 1—Student Talent Assembly 
—Sponsored by a Special Committee. 


Obviously this is a program which must grow 


iFrank M. Rich, Josephine M. Mulklen, and Ethel 
M. Tompkins, ‘‘Live Programs for Assembly Exer- 
cises in Junior High School,’’ Educational Method, 
XI (June, 1932), p. 557 

*Theresa L. Held, “Integrated Assembly Pro- 
grams,’’ High Points, XXIV (Sept. 1944), pp. 33-43. 
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out of the activities of the school, and its char- 
acter will depend upon the talent to be found 
in the student body. However, there are few 
schools where there is not an abundance of 
student talent if it is discovered and utilized. 
Miss Dorothy Westman, Emerson Junior High 
School, Flint, Michigan, has contributed the 
following account of how an assembly featuring 
student talent was planned in that school: 


If you are looking for an all-school assembly 
with super-student appeal, you may find it in 
your own homeroom, or in the one next door. 
In our school, a junior high with a population 
of approximately 1900 students, we staged a 
talent festival assembly which was received by 
the students with much greater pleasure than 
any of our commercial assembly programs. 


Realizing that many of our students possessed 
outstanding talent, it was decided that arrange- 
ments be made for an all-school assembly fea- 
turing the best numbers from homerooms and 
half-grade eliminations. The plan was as fol- 
lows: (1) The school activity director met with 
the half-grade sponsors and formulated the gen- 
eral plans. (2) The sponsors met with the home- 
room teachers in their respective groups. (3) 
Each homeroom checked on available talent, and 
reported the results to the half-grade sponsor. 
(4) Elimination sessions were scheduled in turn 
after school, and ten or fifteen members were 
chosen to be presented in half-grade assemblies. 
(5) Sponsors, homeroom teachers, music teach- 
ers, and student representatives ranked the 
number in order and made their selections for 
the all-school assembly. (6) Teachers of music 
and speech took charge of practices for the 
twenty members chosen for the program. (7) 
After the program was presented in assembly, it 
was repeated at the Parent-Teacher Association 
meeting. 

Commercial programs cost about fifty dollars, 
but this program which was more interesting, 
cost nothing. All numbers on the program were 
outstanding, and varied from tap dancing, in- 
strumental and vocal solos, readings, and en- 
sembles, to original humorous skits. The stu- 
dent body showed more enthusiasm for this 
assembly than any other performance ‘of the 
year. By request the plan was repeated the 
following year and has become a tradition of 
the school. 

Student talent programs often feature only 
one activity; for example, music or drama, The 
following texts of two student talent assemblies 
presented by the Senior High School of Santa 
Ana, Calif., last January and February, were 
organized according to this plan: 


Minutes Number January 18, 1945 
5 Vocal Solos—Josephine Rodriguez; Mar- 
garet Yanes, Accompanist. 
5 Piano Solos—Winifred Philp. 
5 Saxophone Duet—Doris Nickles, Marge 


Davis, Jackie Hedman, Helen Taylor; 
Winifred Philp, Accompanist. 
5 Marimbaphone Solos—Joanne Hemstra. 
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5 Gern.an Band—Edwin Elliott, Max Hill, 
Bob Baker, Virgil Crawford, Don Rains 
Bob Hockaday. 

8 Instrumental Quintet—Warner Baird, Dale 
Johnson, Richard Runnells, Audrie Har. 
rell, Freddie Mathews. 

10 Melodrama—Tommy Andrew, Jimmie 
Sleeper, and Cast. 

February 15, 1945 

5 Vocal Solos—Marjorie Johnston; Accom- 

panist, Bettye Medlock. 

Piano Solos—Bob Smart. 

Trumpet Solos—Edwin Elliott; Accompan- 

ist, Mary Parker. 

5 Vocal Trio—Romayne Kern, Wanda Par. 
sons, Doris Bauhard; Earline Vite, Accom- 
panist. (Song composed by Carol Cohrt 
and Helen Anderson). 

5 Saxophone Duets—Dale Johnson, Meadlis 
Main. 

25 One-Act—“Five Is Bad Luck”—Santa Ana 
High School Drama Department; Chris- 
tine Caruthers, Director. 

3 Announcements—Color Day 
Dance. 


an 


and Co-ed 


At the beginning of this article it was suggest- 
ed that schools give more than usual emphasis 
to patriotic assemblies during February. An 
article contributed by Miss Ruth E. Kearney of 
the E. R Snyder Continuation School, San Diego, 








Calif., might be of interest. All pageants dis- 
cussed in the article were written by Miss 
Kearney. They are too lengthy to present here, 
but the central ideas are outlined. The article 
entitled “Patriotic Assemblies” follows: 

At the present time when our students are 
being reminded frequently of the school’s con- 
tribution to the war effort, it seems well to pro- 
mote a few patriotic assemblies. Here are some 
accounts of assemblies of this type which have 
proved successful in our school: 

War Savings Assembly. For a setting the stage 
was decorated with posters, patriotic pictures, 
etc., urging students to buy bonds. Each student 
was urged to present a war bond or stamp for 
admittance. 


The program consisted of a student talent 
show centered around the theme of “War 
Stamps.” The theme song was “Any Stamps 
Today?” Two girls danced to the tune of the 
song. The song, “Jolly Molly Pitcher,” was 
dramatized at the conclusion of the program. The 
remainder of the program consisted of songs, 
dances, and skits written and produced by stu- 
dents. 

Red Cross Fashion Show Assembly. A group 
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of Red Cross representatives came to the school 
and directed a fashion show for students. It was 
organized in such a way as to reveal what the 
Red Cross is doing all over the world. 

Voices of Freedom Program. Our Armistice 
Day program this year consisted of a pageant 
based on the “Four Freedoms.” Two boys—one 
from a foxhole of the Philippines; the other from 
England—spoke over the microphone to the boys 
and girls of America. The American boys and 
girls asked the reasons why we are fighting this 
war. The curtain was pulled ... and Norman 
Rockwell’s posters of the “Four Freedoms” were 
presented in the form of a tableau. The program 
was concluded with the singing of the Pledge of 
Allegiance to the Flag, by Malotte, and a final 
flag tableau. 

Democracy Forever—A Pageant. This empha- 
sized the meaning of democracy. A radio an- 
nouncer went among American citizens ask- 
ing what democracy meant to them. Another 
announcer discussed the two World Wars. The 
American Creed was given in verse choir form 
by girls dressed in the style of their working 
parents. 

Two boys presented Elias Lieberman’s “I Am 
An American.” The announcer asked the work- 
ers what democracy meant to them, They dis- 
cussed various sections of America. As New Eng- 
land was discussed, appropriate music and pan- 
tomime of Cape Cod Fisherman were presented. 
The Southerners showed a Negro woman mak- 
ing pancakes, with Stephen Foster songs to ac- 
company her pantomimes. Mid-westerners por- 
trayed a Grant Wood scene—“Dinner for Thresh- 
ers.” Westerners presented a Hollywood scene. 


The verse choir discussed liberty and the 
poem, “America’s Will to Werk.” A discussion 
was given of friendship between the United 
States and Canada, and the Peace Tablets. along 
the border with this statement—“This unfort-~ 
fied boundary line between the Dominion of 
Canada and the United States of America should 
quicken the remembrance of the more than a 
century old friendship between these countries 
—a lesson in peace to all nations.” 

The words of Ulysses in Tennyson’s famous 
poem were recited: 


“Come my friend .. . ’Tis not too late to 
seek a newer world 

Push off, and sitting well in order smite 
the sounding furrows; for my purpose 
holds 

To sail beyond the sunset, and the paths of 
all the Western stars until I die... 

It may be that the gulf will wash us down; 

It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles 

And see the great Achilles, whom we knew. 

Though much is taken, much abides; and 
though 

We are not now that strength which in the 
old days 

Moved earth and heaven, that which we are, 
we are, 

One equal temper of heroic hearts, 
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Made weak by time, and fate, but strong 
in will 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” 
The pageant closed with the words: “Ah brave 
new world we salute you, and we shall go forth 
to seek this newer world of individual worth 
and national greatness with democracy forever 
triumphant throughout the land.” The program 
was concluded with the singing of “The Stai 

Spangled Banner.” 





After normal school graduation and perhaps 
after graduation from some Teachers Colleges, 
some men and women are less curious about 
the world, less independent in their thoughts, 
than they were before they entered, and less hu- 
man in their school lives than in their personal 
lives. If “In-Service Training’, is merely likely 
to increase these defects, it were better to avoid 
it entirely. Teachers need broad cultural inter- 
ests and social contacts with real men and wom- 
en; they need sharp critical faculties and intel- 
lectual alertness, But in public schools, teachers 
sometimes think, rewards and promotions go to 
the docile, to the unargumentative, to the pas- 
sive, the dependent and unadventurous, Yet the 
parrot learner, the chronic course-taker, the glib 
repeater of the current patter makes neither a 
good teacher nor a good leader.—Myrtle Mann 
Gillett in The Journal of Education. 











Student self- 
government 
made practical.-- 


THE STUDENT COUNCIL 


By Harry C. McKown 


Filled with practical suggestions and ideas 
on all phases of student self-government, 
Offers tested practices used successfully 
in large and small schools, Includes his- 
tory, objectives, principles — everything 
the administrator or teacher should know 
about student council work, $2.50 














For your debate program 
Fitzpatrick’s 
UNIVERSAL MILITARY 
TRAINING 
A comprehensive, objective source book, 


presenting both sides of this challenging 
question, $3,00 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CoO., INC. 
330 West 42nd St, New York 18, N, Y. 
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Negative Rebuttal Plans on Compulsory 
Military Training 
(Continued from page 179) 


training will seriously interfere with the 
education of American young men. Once 
they have graduated from high school, 
there is a strong urge to get to work. If 
another year is added to the age of the 
boy before he enters college it will be all 
the more difficult to get him to return to 
his studies. Too, the character of the mili- 
tary training will not be conducive to ad- 
ditional study. Since the training will make 
a gap in his studies, the young man may 
find it difficult to return to the more quiet 
pursuits of the’ student. 

At the present time the average boy 
graduates from high school at age 18 to 
20. If an additional year is added, he will 
be much closer to the age of marriage, 
and of course his education may suffer. If 
we have fewer young men going to college, 
there is a real danger to the future of the 
United States. 

One of the strongest arguments against 
military training from the educational 
point of view is the danger that our young 
men will become indoctrinated during this 
year of training. We already have the ex- 
amples of the false indoctrination that was 
a part of the plan of world conquest of 
Germany, Italy, and Japan. Given a full 
year in which to do almost anything that 
they wish with millions of American young 
men, there is a possibility that we may 
develop a militaristic group in this nation 
that might endanger the very foundations 
of democracy. 

Since the educational leaders of the na- 
tion are so afraid of the plan of com- 
pulsory military training from an educa- 
tional point of view, we feel that it would 
not be wise to adopt a permanent policy 
of requiring every young man to have a 
full year of military training. 
AFFIRMATIVE WEAKNESS There is a 

strone opposi- 
tion to a plan of one year of full-time mili- 
tary training in this nation from labor, 
church, and farm groups. 
SUGGESTED REFUTATION At the present 
time there is a 
great skepticism among the leaders of la- 
bor, church, and farm groups as to the 
ultimate effects of a plan of universal 
military training. These groups see in the 
proposal a step away from the American 
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Way of life. 


Practically all responsible labor leaders 
see in the plan of compulsory military 
training a severe blow to the rights of 
labor. They point to the fact that labor 
has not enjoyed any great amount of free- 
dom in the nations that have had military 
training. Labor fears the development of 
a military caste in this nation that may at- 
tempt to take over the control of all labor 
activities in the future. 


Church leaders and farmers also fear an 
attack upon the American way of life in 
the adoption of compulsory military train- 
ing. They, too, can see the ill effects of the 
system in European nations. Once given 
an opportunity, the military leaders may 
atempt to take over a complete control of 
the nation. 

With such a large group of leaders of 
the country afraid of the development of a 
militaristic regime in this country, if the 
affirmative proposal is adopted, we do not 
see how the members of the opposition 
can hope to establish their case. 
AFFIRMATIVE WEAKNESS The way in 

which the mili- 
tary leaders are handling demoblization 
and are squabbling over the proposal to 
centralize the control of the army and 
navy under one head, the people are losing 
faith in the ability of the military to ad- 
minister efficiently a plan of peace-time 
military training. 

SUGGESTED REFUTATION While the mem- 

bers of the 
negative team are willing to admit that 
the military did a superb job in winning 
the war the people of the nation are skep- 
tical of the ability of the military to ad- 
minister any program as large as com- 
pulsory military training in peace time. 
The example of the lack of cooperation 
between the army and the navy at Pearl 
Harbor before the attack is just one ex- 
ample of this military bungling. 

If the military seems to be unable to 
administer its affairs in times of peace 
with the small army that we had before 
the war, how can it hope to be efficient 
with a training program that will involve 
over a million boys each year and will cst 
more than two billion dollars annually? 





“In the conduct of general education let us not 
lose sight of the fact that democracy needs lead- 
ership just as vitally as it needs an intelligent 
citizenship.”—-Harold Stassen 
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News Notes and Comments 





Notice —To New Subscribers 


If your subscription has been sent in recent- 
ly, it has been entered to begin with the No- 
yember number and to end in October of next 
year. If, however, you want the September and 
October numbers of this school year, to make 
your current volume complete, notify the 
School Activities office to that effect, and the 
period of your subscription will be advanced 
accordingly, and you will receive the back 
numbers. 





School systems in forty-two states are hold- 
ing bundle days as part of the National Chil- 
dren’s Clothing Crusade conducted under the 
sponsorship of a National Committee of School 
Superintendents on behalf of the work of the 
Save the Children Federation, No. 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, according to an an- 
nouncement just made by Dr. H. Claude Hardy, 
Superintendent of Schools of White Plains, N. 
Y., chairman of the Sponsoring Committee. 





TEEN-AGERS ON MUSIC is the title of the 
prize-winning essays in the 1945 
National Contest sponsored by the Music War 
Council of America. Copies of this publication 
may be secured at $3.00 per hundred from the 
office of the Council, 20 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 





The National Education Association is now 
distributing to the state education associations 
a new documentary film on the place and im- 
portance of the teacher in American life, en- 
titled Assignment: Tomorrow. This film of 26 
minutes is followed immediately by a trailer 
film of 7 minutes which describes the. rela- 
tionship of the local, state, and national pro- 
fessional organizations and presents the pro- 
gram of the NEA. 





A New Veterans’ Education Program 
At Placer College 


During World War II, Placer College, ‘paduittin, 
California, has maintained a faculty at the De- 
Witt General (Army) Hospital. The hospital 
closes December 31, 1945, and at that time the 
college will inaugurate a new program for vet- 
erans, war workers, and adults, utilizing the 
hospital faculty on the regular campus. A vet- 
eran may enter at any time during the year, 
receiving tests, counselling and guidance, take 
any courses that fit his needs (from element- 
ary school refresher courses to upper division 
college work), work as many hours per day or 
evening as his personal schedule permits, and 
receive credit for a high school diploma or 
junior college degree when he has met the 


hecessary requirements, 
A housing bureau and an employment agency 
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are set up to assist veterans. Placer’s program is 
constructed to accommodate the veteran who, 
because of his war experiences, is not desirous 
of returning to a regular high school to take a 
regular high school course. Full credit will be 
given for military service and courses taken 
while in the armed forces. No fees, except the 
cost of books, are charged. The program is fully 
accredited. 





CONGRESS AT WORK is comprehensive 
story of how our laws are made and of the men 
who make them. Teachers will be particularly 
interested in the organization of material, its 
graphic presentation and the use of the game 
technique in showing how a bill goes through 
Congress. The book includes a primer of polit- 
ical and congressional terms, a description of 
a congressman’s work; many detailed charts 
and pictographs illustrating duties of execu- 
tives and departments; how pressure groups 
work, etc. 

For further information, write Scholastic 
Magazines, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
New York. 





Publications staffs of all school publications 
will be able to get an abundance of help from 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association, 202 Fay- 
erweather Hall, Columbia University, New York 
27, N. Y. 





Courtesy to Opponents 

This year Marion Wools, basketball coach at 
Wyandotte Kansas City, Kansas, High School, 
has sent to every coach whose team his boys 
will play a bulletin that gives the names of the 
officials selected and the color combinations of 
the suits his team proposes to wear in all home 
games, as well as those away from home. With 
this information goes a request for approval or 
disapproved, so that adjustments may be made 
early in case they are necessary. These items are 
usually taken care of in league contests, although 
not always, but a similar policy should be adopt- 
ed by every school or league in both football 
and basketball. 





A new production company, NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL FILMS, INC., to fill the needs 
of public education has been announced. The 
office of this firm is at 1560 Broadway, New 
York City. 


Rural Communities Will Like This Play 
“Back to the Farm,” by Merline Shumway, 
has everything — strong appeal for education, 
fascinating plot and clever lines, abundance of 
both humor and pathos, attractive parts for all 
the cast, easy costumes and settings, no royalty 
charge, and copies at nominal cost. Cast calls 
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for six boys and four girls. Price 10 cents per 
copy. Order from School Activities. 





Volleyball is the title of the November-De- 
cember number of Journal of Physical Education, 
published at Yellow Springs, Ohio. 





The National Recreation Congress, sponsored 
by the National Recreation Association will be 
held at Atlantic City, New Jersey, January 28- 
February 1. For further information, write Na- 
tional Recreation Association, 415 4th Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. 





In the December number of Recreation, Dr. 
Frank Harnett tells about Long Beach’s “Uni- 
versity by the Sea”, where the city’s “Spit and 
Argue Club” stages a continuous program. 





“No citizen can play an efficient part in the 
self-government of his country uness the part 
he so plays reflects a control acquired over him- 
self..—Dr. L. P. Jacks in Constructive Citizen- 
ship. 





“T look for a vast expansion of recreation ac- 
tivities following the war. The big problem in 
recreation as in education is to go forward with- 
out losing the deeper moral and spiritual values 
which make both significant.”—Joy Elmer Mor- 
gan, 





Schools are institutions with a mission, and a 
vital function. They may appropriately be 
called custodians of the nation’s ideals and tra- 
ditions, guardians of the nation’s destiny, and 
architects of the nation’s future—Claude V. 
Coulter, superintendent of schools, Cincinnati 
Ohio. 


Grom Our Readers 


Editor, School Activities: 


Can you help me? I have searched every- 
where for a brief but impressive program for 
the presentation of a School flag to a high school. 
I cannot find one. Can you suggest anything? 

DONALD ANDERSON 
Principal, Stafford High School 
Stafford Springs, Conn. 

Out of yours and yours and yours Mr, Ander- 
son should be able to get what he wants, IF you 
and you and you send him yours and yours and 
yours, 





SS ok BS 
Dear Editor: 


Each year for the past nine years The Oto- 
ean, our high school newspaper, has sponsored 
a very successful and profitable student hobby 
fair. However, these shows have had one fault, 
the lack of pre-determined, intelligent, construc- 
tive, and equitable rules for judging the exhibits. 
We believe that many hobby exhibits have not 
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received due recognition merely because they 
were not attractively displayed; and that some 
“showy” entries have received attention not in 
proportion to their worth. 

In an effort to remedy these shortcomings, 
we would like to have suggestions concerning 
the judging at our coming show. 

MERRIT CUSHING 
1616 Fourth Avenue 
Nebraska City, Nebr. 


Our suggestions were limited, but we sent 
them along, Yours undoubtedly will be better. 
Also, we'd like an article or two on this subject, 

+ oo * 


Editor, School Activities Magazine: 
Can you help me with the following? 


1. Where may I obtain some good Pep 
Meeting Material? 


2. How to organize a Pep Club. 


3. Names of reliable houses and firms 
where we may secure Pep novelties such as 
tiny basketballs, pep pins, etc. 

4. Where and how can we secure infor- 
mation on how to conduct a good amateur show 
for our carnival? 

5. How or by what method can we stage 
a Popularity Contest as a Finale to our Carnival? 

BERNICE LINDLE 
Kearsley Agricultural High School 
Flint, Mich. 

Ideas? 


| eright (dbheahon (ureau 


e ANNUALS 


The very word conjures up happy 
thoughts and pleasant remembrances, 
whether in high school or college. The 
school year is never complete without 
that factual and pictorial record which 
only the Annual can give. We can 
offer you just the type Annual that 
will best meet your school’s re‘juire- 
ments, whether it be a Mimeographed 
hook, a Lithographed book, or an Alil- 
Printed (letter-press type) book Our 
small Lithographed bovk, bound with 
stiff cover is proving exceptional!y 
popular. 









TROPHIES 


If you are going to need trophies or 
awards any time this year, let us put 
you on our mailing list now for cata- 
log or additional information as soon 
as available. 


SUPPLIES 


We may have just what you are look- 

ar ing for in the way of Receipt pooks, 
Letterheads, Envelopes, Stencils. .»ks, 
Club Pins. Medals or Awards. Ask tor 
our loose leaf Catalog. 


Seright Publication Bureau 
School Service 


136 No. 12th, Lincoln 8, Nebraska 
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C. C. Harvey, Department Editor 
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A CLUB FOR DISCUSSION OF 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


When the International Relations Club of 
North High School, Des Moines, Iowa, was or- 
ganized in October 1942, with the purpose of 
helping maintain emotional stability in boys still 
too young to go into the armed services, the 
membership was small. There was almost no 
problem concerning free participation; the 
problem was to keep this free discussion cen- 
tered upon a question which would not be too 
general and to keep it from degenerating into a 
prolonged airing of ignorant opinion. 

To cope with this situation, the club began to 
assemble a library of up-to-date clippings, 
pamphlets, books, and other publications which 
would give more than one view of current 
problems. In addition to government bulletins 
on the various conferences—U.N.R.R.A., Bretton 
Woods, Dumbarton Oaks, etc.—the “library” in- 
cludes the bulletins and reports of the Foreign 
Policy Association, reports of the University of 
Chicago Roundtable, and the bundles of pam- 
phlets sent out each semester by the Carnegie En- 
lets sent out each semester by the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace to those high- 
school international relations clubs which re- 
guest this excellent service. When a newly- 
elected member pays his dues, he receives a 
numbered membership card which becomes his 
library card. 


From the beginning, the questions for dis- 
cussion have been suggested by the members, 
then sifted by a steering committee which chooses 
the discussion leader, a moderator, and a sum- 
marizer. This committee is considered the most 
important one and is most carefully chosen by 
the executive board. Students are eager to talk, 
not only about the progress of the war, but 
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about its implications for both now and in the 
postwar world. They feél that they have some- 
thing to say, but that their parents feel that they 
are only children and thus amusing rather than 
important, and their teachers feel that they are 
trying to start discussions in order to evade as- 
signments. The club gives an opportunity to ex- 
change ideas and to discover values, but the 
steering committee feels that the discussion can 
easily degenerate into a “gab fest” unless the 
leaders and moderator are carefully chosen. 

Emphasis is placed on using facts as a basis 
for opinion and upon studying reliable material 
before forming such opinion. A discussion lead- 
er is judged not only on the basis of his presen- 
tation but also upon his ability to provoke ques- 
tions. Woe unto him if he has left a weak spot 
or a vague assumption in his argument! Since 
September 1944, the club has held membership 
in the Junior Town Meeting League which sup- 
plies its members with helpful suggestions for 
improving techniques of discussion, as well as 
lists of stimulating questions and material for 
consideration in their solution. 

When the membership increased from twenty- 
five to fifty-five, the moderators found it dif- 
ficult to recognize all of those desiring to partici- 
pate in discussion. This was due partly to in- 
ability to see upraised hands of the less ag- 
gressive members, partly to ignorance or un- 
certainty of the name of the person desiring 
recognition. Yellow construction paper was cut 
in half lengthwise, the names written large with 
black crayola. This paper is raised when anyone 
wishes recognition, and seems to give confidence 
to the overmodest souls. 

The last semester a team from the club con- 
ducted discussions before two civic clubs, so the 
members feel that their work is beginning to 
bear fruit.—Louise Cotnan, Sponsor, Interna- 
tional Relations Club, North High School, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


CLASS IN PHOTOGRAPHY MEETS 
NEEDS OF ACTIVITY GROUPS 


Central High School, Kansas City, Missouri, 
publishes a weekly newspaper and a yearbook 
which are well illustrated with pictures of school 
activities. The paper is composed and printed in 
our school print shop and makes use of many 
snap shots by students. Our yearbook has 
changed from the literary to the pictorial pre- 
sentation of school life. It requires many pic- 
tures for the book which is over one-hundred 
pages, size nine by twelve inches. 

For about three years after students became 
visual-minded in their publications, commercial 
photographers were called to take group pictures 
and some of the snaps. Because of expanse and 
the disruption of school work, a teacher ad- 
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viser and staff of student photographers took 
up the job of making and finishing the pictures, 
with the exception of senior pictures and a few 
others, A Graflex camera, an enlarger, and other 
photographic equipment were purchased with 
school funds, a dark room fitted up, and pictures 
for the paper and yearbook made as a student 
project. 

About a year later, interest had developed suf- 
ficiently that it was decided to start a class in 
photography. This class, the first of its kind 
in Kansas City, still continues. The number per- 
mitted to enroll is twenty-five. The group meets 
in a classroom for records and instructions, and 
then part will go to the darkroom to process 
film or to make contact or enlarged prints. The 
others take portraits, copies of pictures, flash 
shots, or outside pictures of the building or snap 
shots, or study lighting and various photographic 
procedures. The darkroom is equipped with de- 
veloping tanks for roll and sheet film, three en- 
largers, a contact printer, print washer, print 
drier, scales, and miscellaneous items. The cam- 
era equipment now consists of a Speed Graphic 
with range finder and synchronized flash, an 
8 x 10 studio camera, a 24 x 2% portrait camera, 
and one roll film camera. Another very essential 
item of equipment is the light meter. 


The work of the class includes snaps, groups, 
and copies of pictures. Group pictures are usu- 
ally taken during homeroom periods. Club groups 
are taken after school and snaps are taken at 
any time during the day. Gloss prints are taken 
and sent to the engraver. In addition to pictures 
for the paper and yearbook, a number are made 
for the publicity department of the Board of 
Education, and for some of the other schools of 
Kansas City. 


The course content has been worked out to 
include as much in practical photography as pos- 
sible. It covers cameras, film and film processing, 
photographic papers and their processing, lenses, 
composition, natural and artificial lighting, tint- 
ing, copying, chemistry, and the operation and 
care of cameras and other photographic equip- 
ment. 


Most of the members study photography to 
learn to use their own cameras better, but many 
members of former classes are in photographic 
work of some kind. One is in a war plant X-ray- 
ing castings, three are X-ray operators in hos- 
pitals, at least eight are in the armed forces as 
photographers, and quite a number work in 
studios. Class members have various kinds of 
cameras, which they use with the school cam- 
eras.—J. I. Hayes, Central High School, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


THIS IS HOW WE MAKE 
OUR COUNTRY FAIR A SUCCESS 


When is a Country Fair a BIG SUCCESS? 
When do 1,500 students, acting as foster-parents, 
unite to provide financial support for their two 
war orphans—and have a hilarious time doing 
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it? 

At Woodrow Wilson High Schovl, Washington, 
D. C., this has happened for the last three years, 
An all-school project under the supervision of 
a faculty member, it is directed by the student 
council, which assumes responsibility for organ- 
izing the various activities connected with it. 
Clubs and sections within the school choose, 
manage, and carry out their own ideas. When 
two gyms, a hall corridor, and several rooms are 
taken over, an original Country Fair (from a 
commercial radio station to a general store) 
comes into being. 

Large crowds, clutching strips of tickets, mill 
around visiting first one booth and then another. 
Variety is both unique and colorful. At gaily 
decorated booths, cookies, cakes and candy, sticky 
candy apples, and cokes are sold. The French 
bar usually runs out of punch early, as does the 
pink lemonade stand decorated as if to grace a 
village green. The Art Club draws portraits, 
while the Science Club introduces a House of 
Horrors, from which screams and shouts can be 
heard by the mobs waiting outside the door for 
their chance to shiver. 

A popular band plays continuously in the boys’ 
gym, and free dancing comes as a result of the 
sale of shamrock tags.earlier in the week. There 
is so much to see—grab bags, fortune tellers, a 
turtle race (the participants are named for Wil- 
sons’ principals), dart games (throwing rings 
over shapely legs), hitting Hitler, tossing balls at 
the man in the mask, coke stands, white elephant 
booths, vaudeville shows, a puppet show, and a 
Trip to Mars on Pegasus (which turns out to 
be a disguised see-saw). 

In the very center of the girls’ gym is a broad- 
casting booth under the guidance of the News- 
casters’ Cub. For a small fee, commercials are 
written on the spot and given over a loudspeaker 
to the general pubic. 

“Characters” in costume roam around, fright- 
ening unsuspecting customers; with great screams 
a straw “body” is dangled almost to the floor 
from a rope in the balcony. Even a horse and 
dragon careen madiy about, while a hillbilly 
band sends dancers whirling around the floor. 

When the receipts are added up, out comes a 
total of $800, enough profit for us to take two 
more orphans under our wing.—Mary Anne 
Raywid and Joann Young, Woodrow Wilson 
High School, Washington, D. C. 


YOUTH GUIDANCE CLINIC AT 
GRANT UNION HIGH SCHOOL 


January, 1944, a Youth Clinic was established 
at the Grant Union High School, North Sacra- 
mento, California. The purpose of this Clinic, 
the only one of its kind in the United States, is 
to give guidance to those desiring it in the Grant 
Union School District. 

Dr. H. E, Chamberlain and Mrs. Helen W. 
Simmons are psychologist and co-ordinator, re- 
spectively. The Clinic is maintained through the 
State of California Welfare Division and the 
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Rosenberg Foundation. The latter was set up 
by a group of brothers, interested in helping 
others that are in financial need. 

Many cases from the Grant Union High School 
and District are brought before Dr. Chamberlain 
and Mrs. Simmons. One such case is that of “T”’. 
Patient “T” was a Grant student who was work- 
ing her way through high school and saving for 
a much needed eve operation. When the case was 
brought before Mrs. Simmons, she had saved 
enough money for her first operation and hos- 
pital bills. But another operation was needed. 
Mrs. Simmons secured money for the second 
operation for “T” from the Rosenberg Founda- 
tion, and now “T” has gone on to college, un- 
hampered by faulty vision. 

A little different case was that of “C’’. He was 
a high school boy that was having a difficult 
time. He could not get along with his friends 
and teachers, and he was habitually missing 
school. Mrs. Simmons investigated and found 
that “C’s” home life was very bad. His parents 
had separated and neither parent would accept 
responsibility for the growing boy. Mrs. Simmons 
is now trying to place “C” in a school in South- 
ern California where he will have the proper 
training and guidance that every young boy 
should have. 

The case of a very small grammar school lad 
was brought before Dr. Chamberlain. It seemed 
that this youngster was unable mentally to keep 
up with his grade in school. Dr, Chamberlain and 
Mrs. Simmons are placing this boy in the Lang- 





lay-Porter Clinic in San Francisco, where it is 
believed that with the proper training he can be 
returned to normal. 

These are but a few of the cases in which 
financial and counseling aid were given. Every 
day new problems are being presented and the 
able staff at the Youth Cinic stand ready to serve 
the community. — By Margaret C. Corcoran, 
Grant Union High School, North Sacramento, 
California. 


SCHOOL AWARDS DESCRIBED 
IN ATTRACTIVE BOOKLET 


Almost all high schools have various kinds of 
awards and forms of recognition, but how many 
schools make sure that their students under- 
stand the details of the various awards offered? 

At the Cannelton, Indiana, High School, we 
checked with a representative sampling of the 
student body and discovered that they did not 
have much information about the various school 
awards. 

A check list was prepared and given to all 
students. They were asked to check the various 
types of information they desired about awards 
and forms of recognition at Cannelton High 
School. The following were checked most fre- 
quently: Purpose of the award, kinds of awards, 
who are eligible for awards, rules and regula- 
tions, who sponsors awards, and how the recip- 
ients are selected. 

This information has been compiled and 
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printed in an attractive and unique booklet. The 
booklet is somewhat of a handbook which deals 
exclusively with awards and methods of recogni- 
tion. Each student who enters the school is given 
a copy of the booklet. 


We believe that this booklet serves an import- 
ant purpose as the information is much more 
thorough than that generally found in student 
handbooks. We believe that the booklet helps to 
motivate activities in our school. It makes it 
easier for students to strive toward attaining the 
award or recognition within his or her interest 
and ability—Gerald R. Neff, Superintendent, 
Cannelton City Schools, Cannelton, Indiana. 


Ti RTEEN RURAL SCHOOLS 
0] GANIZE JOINT BAND 


Several years ago music was added to the 
activities of the thirteen elementary schools in 
the Waynesboro, Pa., Township. As interest in 
music increased, there developed a demand that 
a band be organized. 


The big problem of organizing such a band 
was that only four of the schools had more than 
one room. This meant that there would be only 
a few pupils in each school who could participate 
in the band. We began in a modest way by or- 
ganizing classes in the larger schools. In one- 
room schools we held classes at noon or after 
school. Those that could get instruments worked 
with great enthusiasm, and those who could not 
participate received some educational and in- 
spirational value from listening. 


It was planned that the band would organize 
just as soon as all pupils finished a certain por- 
tion in their instruction books. This offered an 
incentive for pupils to work hard, as their main 
interest was playing together in a band. 

Arrangements were made for all those who 
hoped to play in the band to meet each week 
at one of the larger schools. The schedule was 
rotated so that meetings were held at the same 
school every three weeks. Rehearsals had to be 
held at night because of the transportation prob- 
lem; and this required co-operation of parents. 

But it was not long until we had a successful 
band for the thirteen rural schools of the Town- 
ship. There were a number of advantages in an 
organization of this kind: (1) it was the be- 
ginning of extracurricular activities in the school 
system; (2) it provided for social contacts which 
otherwise would not have been possible; and 
(3) it gave the pupils some experience in band 
work before they entered the large consolidated 
high school.—Gladys Henicle, Route 1, Waynes- 
boro, Pa. 


HOW OUR MAGAZINE STAFF 
OBTAINS VITAL MATERIAL 

Without interesting, up-to-the-minute, vital 
material, any school publication dies an early 


death. Yet every school has a rich supply of 
such material lying latent within its very walls 
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awaiting someone to draw it out and put it inte 
form. The staff of The Crier, student magazine 
of the Henry B. Endicott Junior High School, 
Endicott, N. Y., tried the customary appeals for 
contributions with the usual play upon schoo] 
spirit, and there were responses, but so much 
was poorly written and illustrated and just 
what the readers already knew that it certainly 
did not justify the long, arduous, and expensive 
task of printing. Plainly, more time and thought 
needed to be placed upon getting the material, 
This is what we do now. 


As soon as one issue is finished, the staff 
discusses at length suitable themes for the next, 
When the choice is made, through posted notices 
and an assembly program, the student body and 
faculty are given a quick build-up on the theme, 
In the meantime, the editors determine what 
they want, and each English class is given a 
definite assignment. Since journalism is an activ- 
ity of the English department, the teachers lend 
their co-operation willingly. 

Last year the staff decided to devote the year’s 
effort toward the task of creating a better under- 
standing of and a warmer feeling for the coun- 
tries with whom we are allied. 


Russia was selected as the country to be fea- 
tured in the first issue because our school has 
many members of Russian extraction. We began 
with a survey of these students. They were 
called together in a meeting, the purpose was 
made clear to them, and their enthusiasm was 
something to be admired. There were a few who 
were born in Russia; others who had Russian 
costumes, dolls, handwork, and various articles; 


and many who knew Russian songs and dances. 
A stimulating assembly program developed. This 
was followed by a Russian exhibit in the library 
which attracted scores of students and parents. 
The feature editors visited a Russian church and 
interviewed its pastor. 

By this time the English classes were begin- 
ning on their assignments: Russian tales as told 
to them; information about Russian-Americans 
in the school, community, and country; Russia’s 
part in the war; need for Lend-Lease; planes; 
customs; holidays; celebrities; Russian poems; 
favorite Russian dishes and how to prepare 
them; fashion trends; cross-word puzzles; de- 
signs; autobiographies of Russian-born students; 
and a bibliography of library books having Rus- 
sian backgrounds. 

From the abundant results, each editor had 
enough from which to choose for his department, 
so that only the best was used. All of it was so 
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closely connected with names, places, and things 
familiar that even informative material was 
readable. The red cover bore the insignia of the 
Russian flag. Altogether, The Crier “went Rus- 
sian”, and for awhile so did the school. 

Somewhat the same procedure is followed in 
each issue. Because The Crier is able. to secure 
outstanding contributions, it has the enthusiastic 
support of the entire school and is one of the 
best activity projects. It has been awarded top 
ratings in two national press association con- 
tests—Ann G. McGuinness, Adviser, The Crier, 
Henry B. Endicott Junior High School, Endicott, 
N. Y. 


NOON-HOUR ACTIVITY PROGRAM 
IMPROVES STUDENT MORALE 


The noon-hour program of activities is one of 
the most important projects of the Hibbing, 
Minnesota, High School student council. This 
year as in previous years, the council is conduct- 
ing dancing classes for junior and senior boys; 
recreational dancing in the boys’ gym for all 
students: study rooms; and movies ‘in the audi- 
torium. This project has solved a vexing problem 
for the school and has been a big factor in im- 
proving student morale. 

The dancing classes for boys are held every 
Monday and Wednesday under the supervicion 
of the girls’ physical education instructor. They 
were organized to enable boys to learn dancing 
and be able to attend school and community 
dances. 

Dancing in the boys’ gym was begun as a 
means of entertainment for those who eat their 
lunches at school and who enjoy dancing. A 
nickelodeon is provided with the latest records 
purchased by the school council. Volleyball may 
be played in the girls’ gym every Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday. 

Movies are shown in the auditorium every 
other Wednesday. Such films as the March of 
Time, newsreels, and other shorts pertaining to 
the war effort are shown. 

For those students who wish to do their study- 
ing, a room is provided and supervised by a 
teacher. Many students who are carrrying a full 
schedule have taken advantage of this oppor- 
tunity. Provision is being made for a room where 
students may participate in quiet games such 
as checkers, cards, and other similar games. The 
activities have given students something to do 
that they liked and have resulted in the improve- 
ment of conditions—The Student Council 
Publicity Committee composed of Maylyn Lind- 
berg, Kathleen McDonald, Frank Savage, and 
Richard Hall. 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT AND 
SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS 


Every school in Los Angeles has some form of 
student government which contributes to the de- 
velopment of responsibility, faith, loyalty, and 
co-operation of students. Nominating assemblies, 
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elections, and the induction of new officers are 
taken seriously and offer numerous opportunities 
for practical experience in democratic govern- 
ment. 

The Cabinet or Executive Board, whatever 
the governing group may be called, is the unify- 
ing force in student activities. Practice in using 
the elements of parliamentary procedure, op- 
portunities to plan many of the activities of the 
school and to gain insight into the financial 
aspects of the cafeteria and student body re- 
ceipts and expenditures, discussion of policies 
and standards of citizenship—all of these tend 
to develop responsibility, consideration of many 
points of view, co-operation, and resourcefulness. 

Student government is a fine testing ground 
for learning to think straight. Students grow 
rapidly in their ability to make mature decisions 
and to face the consequences of their decisions. 
This is democracy at work. 

Closely associated with student government 
are the service clubs which are a part of its 
responsibility. These clubs are alive with the 
spirit of generosity and responsibility. The boys 
and girls who belong to these clubs give gen- 
erously of their leisure time. One junior high 
school repcrted that several hundred pupils from 
its student body were members of such groups. 
They serve the school in many ways: as ushers, 
library assistants, hall or ground supervisors, 
student store and office helpers, cafeteria assist- 
ants, guides, safety committees. In one school 
code we find these words: “One of our ideals 
for this school is to make it a place where chil- 
dren may develop individual abilities and social 
responsibilities.” Service clubs offer opportuni- 
ties for this very thing.—Herbert Popenoe, 
Director of Public Relations, Los Angeles City 
Schools. 


MONEY-MAKING PROJECTS 
FOR THE SCHOOL PAPER 


When the Orange and Black, school newspaper 
of Washington High School, Sioux Falls, S. D., 
resumed activities last year, we decided to pub- 
lish an issue every week instead of every two 
weeks, as had been done in previous years. As 
cost of printing is $75 per issue, a large sum of 
money was required. 


So the editors came forward with a series of 
money-making ideas. 


The staff held social hours in the school build- 
ing after games, using a rented record-player and 
amplifier for music. With admission of 25 cents 
a couple and 15 cents single, proceeds mounted 
as high as $40 in one evening. 


Publishing 10c souvenir homecoming programs 
with pictures of queen, marshal, and candidates 
brought a profit of almost $50. “The Buzz 
Book,” a student directory with addresses and 
telephone numbers of students and faculty mem- 
—_ proved to be a successful fund-raising ven- 

re. 


Showing 16mm movies at noon was an in- 
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novation that yielded a regular weekly income, 
Student interest was increased by showing re. 
gular full-length movies divided over two suc. 
cessive noon periods. A fee of 15 cents was 
charged the first day and a ticket given which 
admitted the holder the second day. 

To finance a special multi-colored pictorial] 
Christmas issue costing $200, a member of the 
staff directed and produced a _ three-act play, 
With members of the staff as a cast, the pro- 
duction was a big success. 

At the end of its first year as a regular week- 
ly, the Orange and Black has a sizable sum in 
the treasury, and the editors feel that thev have 
rendered a greater service to the school than 
ever before.—Maurice Paulsen, Washington High 
School, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


STUDENTS HONORED FOR WORK 
IN CHRISTMAS SEAL DRIVE 


Students of six Broome, New York, County 
High Schools who were: members of the Christ- 
mas Seal sale Speakers’ Bureau were guests at 
a luncheon at the famous IBM Homestead, at 
which two sponsors—Mrs. Charles F. Johnson 
Jr. and Mrs. Charles A. Kirk—presented prizes. 

The luncheon was given by the Broome Coun- 
ty Tuberculosis and Public Health Association 
in recognition of the students’ activities in be- 
half of the campaign. It was pointed out that 
they spoke before audiences totaling more than 
16,500 people. 

In 1942, the Association reported 31 per cent 
gain in sale of Seals; in 1943, 17 percent gain, 
over 1942; and in 1944, 32 percent gain over 1943, 
Most of this gain was attributed to the work 
done by the Student Speakers’ Bureau. 

The talks prepared by the student speakers 
were entered in the current events section of 
the Scholastic Literary Awards Contest and 
prizes were given by members of the Tubercu- 
losis Association Executive Committee. First 
prizes went to Sheila Keats, Binghampton Cen- 
tral; and Armand Incholi, Johnson City.—Mrs, 
Elizabeth J. Drake, Director of English, Bing- 
hamton, New York, Public Schools. 


OUR ANNUAL VARIETY SHOW 
IS AN ALL-OUT ACTIVITY 


At the Montgomery Blair High School, Silver 
Spring, Maryland, we present an annual Variety 
Show which is a culmination of the varied stu- 
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dent activities of the year. The cast consists 
of three-hundred students with two different 
programs on consecutive nights. 


The program owes its success to the co-oper- 
ation of practically all departments in the school. 
The Art department designs the costumes, post- 
ers, and scenery. The Journalism class handles 
publicity. The Commerce department has charge 
of ticket sales and _ soliciting of advertise- 
ments for the program. The Speech class pre- 

scripts and gives a preview of the Show 
over a local radio station. Scenery and portable 
spot and footlights are constructed by the In- 
dustrial Arts department. 


The program reflects the many activities of 
the school, such as: the glee club, the orches- 
tra, the boys’ and girls’ tumbling teams, original 
skits, and readings. There are also a variety 
of vocal and instrumental numbers. 


Every student has an opportunity to try out 
for a part in the program. Thirty-two acts are 
selected; sixteen acts for each night, with a Mas- 
ter and Mistress of Ceremonies in charge. Over 
half of all students take part. Students have 
an opportunity to excel in their special interests 
or talents. Many shy youngsters do not like to 
perform alone before an audience; however, the 
many group acts take care of this situation. 


The life of teen-age youth in not necessarily 
democratic. We believe that it is the training 
received in such activities as our Variety Show 
which leads boys and girls to be increasingly 
self-directive and co-operative, as well as devel- 
oping a greater interest in their school. When 
this activity was started several years ago, its 
primary purpose was to raise money. Now, we 
feel that the educational value is far greater 
than the financial reward. Last year the profit 
was sixteen-hundred dollars, which was used to 
purchase new phonograph records and educa- 
tional films for the school. 


Our community is large, and there are many 
requests from civic and other organizations for 
entertainments. Many of the acts on the pro- 
gram are presented later at meetings of local or- 
ganizations, at the U.S.O. Club, the Walter Reed 
Hospital in Washington, and the Soldiers’ Con- 
valescent Hospital in Forest Glen, Maryland. 
One of the results of the program is a closer 
and more understanding relationship with home, 
school, and community.—May-Louise Wood, 
English and Public Speaking Department, Mont- 
gomery Blair Senior High School, Silver Spring, 
Maryland. 





COSTUMES 


We carry a full line of Costumes, Wigs, Beards, 
Grease Paints, Evening Dress Suits, Tuxedos, 
Wooden Shoes, and Swords, for home talent 
shows and masquerade balls. 

FOR RENT OR FOR SALE 


Niemann Costume Company 


Bex 167 Grand Island, Nebraska 
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HOW WE DO IT 
ITEMS IN BRIEF 


Questions discussed at recent sectional meet- 
ings of the Virginia Student Co-operative Asso- 
ciation were: What can youth do to help remedy 
juvenile delinquency? Shall we have compul- 
sory military training for all youth after the 
war? What are the educational needs of youth 
today? How shall we treat the war veterans 
when they return? What does democracy real- 
ly mean to the student? How can we help to 
perpetuate our democratic way of life? What 
are the values of club activities in preparing 
pupils for life in the post-war world? 


* * * * 


The Siren, student paper of Nyssa, Oregon, 
Junior High School, contains a column entitled 
“The Inquiring Reporter.” Questions used in 
this column for recent issues include: What 
would you do if you had your own way for one 
day? What do you like best about your State? 
What can we do to improve our school? What 
would you do if you had a thousand dollars? 
What do you want on assembly programs? What 
can I do to make my community a more de- 
sirable place in which to live? What do you 
think we can do to improve courtesy and have 
a more friendly spirit in our school? What is 








O . 
THERE IS ALWAYS SOMETHING } 


ATTRACTIVE ABOUT NEW THINGS 

Here is a list of bright new Eldridge titles 

which you will find up-to-date and usable. 

HOME TOWN TONIGHT, a pep program in 
sixteen spasms. Can be used as one full- 
length program, or as a set of introduc- 
tions for a series of pep meetings. Price 
40 cts. 

SOCIAL HELPS FOR CHURCH WORKERS, 
a new collection of games, plays, reci- 
tations, stunts, etc., for church and Sun- 
day School groups. Price 75 cts. 


A Gold Mine for Boy's Groups 
BOYS WILL BE BOYS, a very unusual col- 
lection of easy pantomimes and entertain- 
ments for boys written by Alexander 
Key. Price 75 cts. 
New Christie Operetta 
HEIGH-HO-HOLLY. It will be welcomed by 
those who have given “She Didn’t Be- 
lieve’, “The Toys That Had to Wait’, 
and her other delightful Christmas oper- 
ettas. 5 copies required. Send for ap- 
proval copy. Price 75 cts. 


Two New Ones for Women 


FLO JOINS THE PTA, for 6 women and 5 
children. One-act play, Pez about 20 
minutes. Flo had a hard time keeping 
out of the PTA, but she just couldn't 
resist when all the advantages were 
shown and she was invited to 
in the PTA Chorus. 
Price 35 cts. 


SHORT COMEDIES FOR GIRLS AND WOM- 
EN, by Anna Lenington Heath. A group 
of five unusual plays which reqnire no 
special set or costumes. Full of clever 
lines and good situations. Price 60 cts. 


Get Big Free Catalog from 


ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 
Franklin Ohio, also Denver 2, Colo., Dept. S 


——————————————— 








roadcast 
5 copies required. 




















Mr. Administrator: 


Let These Books Speak for You 








Teacher Teamwork A Handbook 
with a for the 


Problem Public School Board Member 
by by 


C. R. Van Nice Harlan L. Hagman 
HERE is a positive and constructive treat- HIS guidebook should be made available 
ment of the basic problem of our public to every school board member in the 


schools — the problem of public interest, un- nited States. It informs board members on 


derstanding, co-operation, and support. In  jega) matters, familiarizes them with accepted 
a practical and entertaining manner, it shows school board practices, and enables them to 


 cagheprate five adi pe barge sed pa correlate their efforts with those of their 
gram to its active endorsement and replace ministrative and teaching staffs. It is 
public indifference with sympathetic enthusi- authentic, up-to-date, complete, and easy to 
asm. use. 


Price $2.00 Price $1.50 


School Activities Publishing Co. 


1515 LANE STREET Topeka, .KANSAS 
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the best way for students to help their country? 
What kind of teacher do you like best? 
* * * * 


The Twin Falls, Idaho, High School awards a 
Citizenship Cup to the class which has the best 
record at the end of each year. A point system 
has been developed as a means of measuring 
achievements uf the classes. It includes attend- 
ance, participation in activities, service to the 
school, and scholarship. 


* * * * 


Teen Talk, a monthly publication of Royal 
Crown Cola, describes activities of teen-age rec- 
reation clubs throughout the country. This 
publication welcomes contributions from such 
clubs, and readers of School Acttwities may re- 
ceive copies of Teen Talk by writing to Royal 
Crown Cola, Columbus, Georgia. 

la eS ae 

M. J. Henley, Principal of North Junior High 
School, Colorado Springs, Colorado, writes a 
monthly letter to the boys and girls in his school. 
This letter, which is published in the school 
paper, discusses problems which concern stu- 
dents, activities, and ways in which students can 
make their influence felt in improving their en- 
vironment. 

or * * x 

Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, High School stu- 
dents operate their own bookstore. The person 
in charge is the treasurer of the student council 
who keeps the books and reports at the semi- 
monthly meetings of the council. 

oS 

The Hi-Y Club of North High School, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has produced a 400-foot, 16-m.m. 
film which tells the story of inadequate hous- 
ing in that city. The scenario and picture were 
written and produced by the club members and 
shown to many community groups interested in 
housing. 

* * * * 

Students of the Ithaca, N. Y., High School 
operate a Board of Inspection which helps to 
keep the school building and grounds clean, and 
checks on places in the building needing special 
attention or repair. 

* * * * 

Projects of the Girls’ Club of Lincoln High 
School, Seattle, Washington, included providing 
entertainment at Christmas for the Old Peoples’ 
Home in the district, making 375 tray cards for 
the local T. B. Sanitarium, and wrapping 500 
bars of soap to send to refugee children in other 
countries. 

of of * x 

A large map of the world in the entrance hall 
of Miller High School, Macon, Georgia, shows 
a tiny U. S. Flag locating each former student 
now in the armed services who has been hon- 
ored by a student Bond purchase. 

* ok * * 

When Hollywood, Calif., High School students 
found in December, 1943, that thousands of 
servicemen who come to Los Angeles were un- 
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able to get beds on Saturday nights or break- 
fast on Sunday mornings, they at once saw an 
opportunity for a patriotic school project. The 
students began providing weekly sleeping ac- 
commodations and breakfasts. This project has 
gained national acclaim. 

* « a x 


A suggestion to country schools: provide 
sheds or lean-tos for bicycles. More country 
boys and girls are riding bicycles to school. Un- 
less cover is provided the bicycles are exposed 
to weather. A Rolls bicycle rack with a roof 
would be a good project for the manual training 
class —From the Salem, Oregon, Statesman. 





How To Organize a Ukulele Club 
(Ccntinued from page 183) 


etc., belong to what is known as the 
“FRETTED INSTRUMENT FAMILY”, 
and they may be “voiced” into choirs, 
much the same as the human voice or as 
the string section of a symphony orchestra. 

Thus with a knowledge of the scale and 
the fingerboard, one may soon be able to 
play not only standard folk songs but fa- 
vorite popular songs. So - - - - 

“MAKE FRETTED INSTRUMENT 
PLAYING YOUR HOBBY.” 





SCHOOL 


AND 


LIBRARY 
MAGAZINE SERVICE 





WRITE TODAY FOR 


PRICE LIST 


OR 
SEND YOUR ORDER TO: 
BLACK MAGAZINE AGENCY 


EDUCATIONAL READING SERVICE 
Box 312 -- Logansport, Ind. 

























Comedy Cues 


Oup JOKE 


Aren’t you the same man I gave a piece of 
mince pie to last month? 

No, mum, I’m not; and wot’s more, the doctor 
says I never will be.—Texas Outlook. 





A Goop PuPIL 
Man Instructor (to new girl): “I’m putting 
this rivet in the correct position; when I nod my 
head hit it real hard with your hammer.” 
That’s all he remembered until he woke up 
in a hospital—Texas Outlook. 





A Bout! 


A newspaper was shorthanded one night, and 
a sports writer was asked to substitute for the 
regular music critic. His review the next morn- 
ing was terse: “A string quartet played Brahms 
here last night. Brahms lost.” — Tennessee 
Teacher. 





ALWAYS A REASON 


Mother—Now you behave yourself when 
you’re home. What would your teacher say if 
you acted like that at school? 

Sonny—She’d say, “Behave yourself. Remem- 
ber, youre not home now.”—Michigan Education 
Journal, 





OVER AND OVER AGAIN 


The seniority of a teacher had been overlooked 
in making a promotion. Naturally disgruntled, 
he demanded to know why his twenty years of 
experience had been overlooked. 

“My friend, said the principal, “in reality you 
haven’t had twenty years’ experience—you have 
had one year’s experience twenty times.” 

—Michigan Education Journal. 





No Foo.mnc! 


Reluctantly a potential draftee faced the med- 
ical examining officer, who asked him to read a 
chart. 

“What chart?” asked the potential rookie. 

The examining officer persevered: “Just sit 
in this chair and I’ll show you.” 

“What chair?” asked the patient. 

Deferred because of bad eyesight, the draft 
dodger went to a nearby movie that night. When 
the lights came on he was horrified to discover 





COSTUMES FOR PLAYS 


Van Horn & Son Est. 1852 
THEATRICAL COSTUMERS 
Wigs — Make-up — Accessories 
Sale or Rental 
Phila. 7, Pa. 











the examining officer in the next seat. 

“Excuse me,” said the shirker, “does this bus 
go to New Orleans?”—Wisconsin Journal of Edu- 
cation. 





POSTWAR PLANNING 


When all wartime restrictions are gone, home 
will again be a place where part of the family 
waits until the others are through with the car. 

—Michigan Education Journal 





Uses A VACUUM 
“The modern girl’s hair may look like a mop,” 
said a commentator, “but that doesn’t worry the 
modern girl. She doesn’t know what a mop looks 
like.”—Journal of Education. 





Harp To PLEASE 


A farmer had a son at college. At the end 
of the first year the son came home in high 
feather. He stood second in his class. 

“Second?” said the father. “Second!” Why 
didn’t you stand first? What do you go to college 
for?” 

The young man returned for the second year, 
determined to win first place. At the end of 
the year he returned home and announced his 
success, 

The father looked at him for a few minutes 
in silence, then shrugged his shoulders, and 
said: “At the head of the class, eh? Well it 
can’t be much of a college, after all.” 

—Balance Sheet. 


TAKEN For GRANTED 


Old Farmer Robinson broke his plow, so he 
decided to go to the next farm and borrow one 
from Farmer Brown. 

As he walked along he started thinking: “I 
wonder if old Brown will lend me that plow.” 

Then minutes later he was thinking skep- 
tically: “I doubt if old Brown will lend it to me.” 

As he got near to the neighboring farm he 
thought positively: “m sure old Brown won't 
lend me that plow.” 

As he knocked at the farmhouse door, he 
thought, a bit angrily, “No, I’m darn certain he 
won’t lend it to me.” 

Farmer Brown came to the door, smiled, and 
asked: “Well, what can I do for you?” 

“I just came to say,” snorted Robinson, “that 
you can keep your bloomin’ plow!” 








CAPS ond GOWNS 


For Graduation. Specie 
money-saving plan. rite 
for full details and return- 
able sample. No expense or 
obligation. Also Choir and 
Choral Apparel. DeMoulin 
Bros. & Co., 1025 8. 4th St., 
Greenville, Illinois 
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i DEVRY 

















ind 
L it 16mm. Sound-on-Film Projector See) 'MMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 
; ? DeVRY TRIPLE-PURPOS 
SLIDEFILM PROJECTORS # io 
OUR Triple-Purpose DeVry 16 mm. Sound-on-Film ae se roe i dias 
Projector is housed in two light, easily carried an rte Some Cae ES 
matched cases. It embodies a mechanical projec- ~cosily corried 
he tion mechanism that SAFELY projects pictures that — 
ome are brilliant, rock-steady and uniformly-illuminated, | DEVRY PROJECTION SCREENS 
free from weave and jump — pictures that are sharp, J all Snntat Gidea ties temas 
“] distinct and flickerless, thereby eliminating eyestrain. ype py” “cana 
9” The precision engineered sound head is perfectly syn- 
Ww. chronized with the powerful, 25-watt amplifier and the nevay STERROPTICONS 
ep- heavy duty 12-inch, electro-dynamic speaker—to reproduce cca inten aid 
” high-fidelity sound that is flutter-free, wow-free and sides. Lomp capacity to 9—> yy 
1€. hum-free at any volume. The naturalness of the repro- wotts. Equipped Y— yee A) 
he duced speech and music is comparable to theater quality. Ragerenage 25 at “ ace SS 
on’t The DeVry Projector illustrated above with separate 25- 
watt amplifier and 12-inch electro-dynamic speaker (Mod- 
el 16-1966) comes complete with 1600 ft. reel ready for use. MICROPHONES: high 9° 
he Truly a great buy at $430. ... Write for colorful litera- eipe microphones for sitvo- 
he ture — TODAY. rt emer mga 
WRITE for DeVry’s big new 1945-46 catalog of 16mm ; 
and sound and silent classroom teaching films. Make De- Fa larie 
Vry your source of films for sale or rent. record ployers. Hondle 
records up to 16 inches 
hat DEVRY CORPORATION  wcneeg te te 
1111 ARMITAGE AVENUE, CHICAGO 14 Aateaiteanetii Bi =A 
ial ‘POR OVER 32 YEARS AN OUTSTANDING NAME IN THE FIELD OF 
i” VISUAL EDUCATION s DeVRY CORP., 1111 Armitage Ave 


Dept. SA-Cl, Chicago 14, Illinois 
! Gentlemen: 1 am interested in purchasing the products 
checked below: 
00 DeVRY 16mm, Sound-on-Film Projector 
(J DeVRY Triple-Purpose Slidefilm Projector 
0) DeVRY Motion Picture Screens 
() DeVRY Stereopticon 
0) DeVRY Microphone (] DeVRY Turntable 





: Name ee 
SE cdrcecqaetoccusuee — peebeenncevcees 
City eves State. ..... 
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WATCH THE MAILS 


for 


PROOF 


That Your School Can Have 
A Beautiful, Complete 


ANNUAL 


FOR ONLY 99c Per Copy 


If you fail to receive complete free samples and 
details by January 17th, please write us on your 
school letterhead and we will send you full de- 
tails without cost or obligation of any kind. 


THE PRINTOGRAPH COMPANY 
700 Waltower Blidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 














